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O, unthinking brother, why has he so sternly neverwhitencrime. Remember the large assembly. | 
told you, that better a millstone were hanged about |Solemn as that hour is, we may remember it with 
your neck, and you cast into the sea, than for you jjoy. We do meetin the largest company ever seen. 
to offend one of his little ones. Offend, we all believe | Before, and in the hearing of all present then, and 
in this verse, means to injure. To do that which is |from the top of a splendid throne, the Son of man 
in its nature offensive. 1 think it offensive for one to |and the Son of God will call to all: reminding them 


awful responsibilities, ner will any obedience avail, 
short of the entire heart. These considerations are 
momentous, they stretch out into eternity. 

Must not then every plea which is urged, either 
by those who strive to defend or justify the practice 


the precepts of Him who wore the crown of thorns. 
Now you are prepared to understand some of the 
reasonsffor the following statement: 

J>Some of your brethren hope always to avoid 
a boast of holiness; they confess themselves sinful 
for escape only through the hour of 
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worms, wre 
Calvalry. Nevertheless, in view of the judgment 
day, they believe that if you, continuing to call 

our neighbor property, approach the. supper of the 

ord, that in the view of heaven you lean over that 
white cloth and take hold on the sacred emblems, 
whilst your brow is encircled with a crown the gift 


hold another by such a tenure, that when the strong 
one nods, the other must tremble. 
pe by law were to shake over 

notted whip, and make you toil for 
gle year, I have no doubt you would call it offen- 
sive. If he were to sell to adistance but half your 


If some one sup- 
5 head the 
im but a sin- 


dren. 
Take care. You may hear him remind these east- 


his loved ones,) he was under the tyrant’s lash; 
exhausted with the constant task, and noticed by 
none except to secure his unpriced labor. You may 


of how they treated him, in the person of his chil- 


ern professors of the time when (in the person of 


of slavery in themselves, or by those who would 
fain excuse, palliate, or connive at it in others— 
must they not, when laid in the balance of christian 
truth, christian duty and christian expectations, be 
found wanting? 





children, or scourge your wife in your sight only 
once, you would think yourself offended. You treat 
the Redeemer in some of these modes every day of 
your life, if you own a converted slave. If youown 
one of any kind; you encourage others—your con- 
duct calls to them—you help them on to act thus to- 
— the Savior in ten thousand instances every 
our. 

Do you still say, ‘ How can I countenance or en- 
courage those who do not know that such an one as 
myself exists?? Let me answer you again: The 
cord of influence reaches from you to those near you 
—from these to others—until it touches und braces 
the master of every dark-skinned child the Judge 
has in slavery on earth. And if whatever you 
do to only one of his loved ones is done to the 
bleeding Lamb, then how many thousand times you 
lave bought, sold, grieved, scourged and wounded 
that only Prince of Peace, no one can tell. If for 
the injury or offence of only one of his little ones, 
you are assured that a millstone dragging you into 
the sea would be lighter than your sentence, then 
as your shoulder is under the system of slavery, 
no one could calculate how many ten thousand 
millstones would weigh as heavy as your doom. 
But the Judgment will reveal it. : 

Now, oh brother and sister, repentance only is 
wanting; and the blaod of that very mangled Savior 
willrelieve you! Hosanna for the news! Come, 
oh come, ask his forgiveness. Wash your hands. 
Risk poverty, but never risk the settlement of such 
an account without forgiveness. Judas sold the 


But excitement!—let us examine it more closely, 
What is it? An out cry raised by those who are 
disposed to maintain and perpetuate the evil com- 
plained of. The more that evil is exposed and held 
up to the light, that the public may see it andisguis- 
ed, the louder will that outcry be resounded. One 
of two courses then must be adopted; either Chris- 
tlans must persist in bearing a fearless and unequivo- 
cal testimony to truth and righteousness, until 
‘ iniquity shall stop her mouth’ and yield her un- 
righteous sway—or—if Christians are to cease from 
the exposure of anti-christian practices in deference 
to the outery or excitement raised, in order to calm 
it, they mnst, upon the same principle, remain silent 
erted. I cast a languid eye eastward, but you forever; for the opposers will be only the more em- 
smile a no on me. Your voice was heard, but it |boldened to renew the outcry and raise the excite- 
strengthened my oppressors. Your words came | ment at any future period; i 
abroad—they oan. TET HIM TOIL ON!!! the isineh and - $ anh : om - aad 
Ah, brethren, to keep the popular side where you | disobedience and it must lp : catew 
are, is to be taken by the hand, to be encircled in the | , Pye hogs 4. rick 

ity has better prospects. ‘ When the enemy comes 


arms, to be applauded and upheld by almost all the |. aye! 
infidel politicians, almost all the spirit makers, and |!" like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord will lift up a 


retailers, by almost all the Sabbath tramplers, and | Standard against him,’ ‘ He must reign until all his 
such as never enter church, by all the slave drivers, |enemies are put under his feet.’ Christian princi- 
and overseers in the nation. By the scum of every | ples must triumph. But by what means!—by hu- 


court yard, and fit materials for every mob. By all ; 
? ° ma . i in i ivi 
those that mock at holiness, and hate what is lovely. | 4 n means. Practical believers in its divine au- 
thority and obligations, must themselves be the 


D. NELSON. aK 
propagators; it is the divinely appointed medium of 


of Satan, your garments filthy, and your hands 
dropping with the blood of two millions of ruined 
souls! they believe that were they to sit near you, 
they would be crying peace, where there is no peace! 


CONCLUSION. 

Ifa short predictiou obtain not your notice, one 
more protracted will fail. Itis unnecessary to write 
sheets which you will not read. There are val- 
umes of facts which would adhere to your hearts 
were you to meditate. The reason you do not think 
them over is, you are unwilling. Our concluding 
effort shall be to ask your adventurous considera- 
tion of one more passage of holy writ. An hundred 
might be selected, any one of which is enough to 
slay an oppressor; but to most of you, a minute and 
deliberate attention to such verses is painful. If 
we cannot prevail on you to memorize and obey one, 
we hope not for many. 

The text selected shall be that one which accom- 
plished such great things for a certain noted brother, 
whose house, shortly after his return from England, 
was mobbed, fora kind of an affection he seems to 
have for the New Testament. His friends say, 
that thinktng boldly is not his only characteristic, 
but that he — to be capable of feeling, as well 
as thought. Be that as it may, this verse threw its 
giant arms around the loftiest bearings of his soul 
and bent them as low as the Savior’s feet. Yea it 
then threw a cord around his heart, and drew it un- 
till he was compelled to exclaim, ‘ Lord, I yield.’ 
The verse is, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done unto one 
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see him point them back to the time when, thus 
pen on, he heard in the east of America, a voice 
which had HOPE init. Although from a few, it 
was weak, yet it sounded like the voice of compas- 
sion. The firstsupposition is ‘ Surely all those who 
sit at the Board of the King will feel for his own 
children, so long oppressed. Surely, all who are 
called after the name of Christ will unite their 
voices and their entreaties, imploring the southern 
master to drop his rod. Surely they will never be 
silent until their bleeding brethren are all set free.’ 

No, friends, you may hear the J udge say to the 
northern churches, (it will be truth if it is said,) +I 
longed for your pity, but you gave it not; I listened 
for your voice in my favor, but you raised it not. I 
waited for your kind interference-~it never was ex- 











POETRY. 








[From the Liberator.] 
Tune—Missionary Hymn. 
When bursts the song of gladness 
From each unfettered slave ; 
When not one note of sadness 
Floats o’er Potomac’s wave ; 
Then will we lift our voices 
In hymns to God, the Just, 
And, while the slave rejoices, 
Praise him in whom we trust. 


In hope of that glad-morning, 
We'll onward, onward press, 

And till its glorious dawning, 
Curholy faith confess: 

For God, the Lord, hath spoken, 
And, resting on his word, 

We know by many a token, 
That song shall yet be heard. 


No note of malediction 








ag i NCH ofthe east of these my brethren, ye have done it un —— 
Truth, striking deep conviction, to me.’ . iF Lord for money. And you are — to sell thou- | conveyance, it was so from the first. ‘Go ye out 
Shall bloodless triumph gain ; sands of his brethren, little ones, for that same COMMUNICATION. into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 


SLAVEHOLDING CHRISTIANS OF THE MIDDLE STATES: 

You have before been called to notice the fact, 
that out of the many colored professors in your 
churches, very few of them understand the plan of 
salvation, and still fewer serve the Savior with any 
other faith than eye service—that which they have 
been trained to give toyou frominfancy. But it is 
conceded that in every vicinity there are some, who 
love the Christ of God, if he is loved at all. So it 
is seen that even slavery cannot render it impossi- 
ble for the arm of omnipotence to encircle some of 
every class, leading them on aschildren. The chil- 
dren of God who are slaves, and who live a thou- 





trash. But yet there is room. Still he speaks of 
forgiveness. You may yet be free from all this 
load. Come, oh come, for the sake of as bright a 
heaven as an angel ever saw. For the sake of as 
long an eternity as any one ever entered upon. For 
the sake of as sweet a song as David ever yet}/Mr. Epiror:— 
has heard. For the sake of a wide company, as 
affectionate as the Lord would have them to be, 


——S Se creature.’ And the command has never been re- 

[For the Philanthropist.} scinded, but is sustained and confirmed by the most 

Scriptural Argument for Moral Combinations. {solemn injunctions. ‘He who denieth me before 
[conTINUED. ] men, him will I also deny &c.’ To what is denial 

opposed here? Toconfession. *He who confesses 
Enough however has beer said to prove, that the }me before men &c.’ Whatever then we are cone 
cast away. your sine, and fall before the mercy sest, formation of societies for the dissemination of Chris- | Vinced to be christian truth—if we do not frankly 
smies Ek ca tek, tian truth, was the plan which was marked out for |@0d publicly avow and enforce it, in the face of all 
Some of your brethren, after giving you a few | them by divine direction; which they adopted and |°Pposition—from motives of expediency, unpopu- 
months longer deliberation; should they learn the| steadily and uniformly pursued, and it is matter of arity, or any temporizing policy, caused by those 
sadly afflicting news, that you do not go with them history, that this same course has been perpetuated | Whose practices are inimical to the truth—do we not 





And all the world shall bless her, 
And songs of triumph swell, 
While freeman and oppressor 
In peace together dwell. 


Speed! speed! oh God! the coming 
Of that auspicious day, 

When moral deserts blooming, 
Shall own truth’s genial ray ; 

And let thy blessing ever 
Like heavenly dew dist'l, 

On each sincere endeavor 








thy right ill. R. |8and miles from you, you help to hold in bondage?) iq renouncing all which the Lord has forbidden; will 1 ks , ‘ 
To do thy righteous wi Wes hee dae oc a aroun d their limbs, The slave ray m8 by duty “to Gitlreslledtly ‘teas through every successive age down to the present |in effect—in reality—to all practical purposes, deny 
— you own may not be a christian, but that you hold) you, communion, deeply mourning, and few in|day, as the christian plan for propagating christian | Christ. ‘ He thatis not with me, is against me.’ 











number, to weep alone around the Toard of their/ principles and of pulling down the strong holds of| The foregoing remarks ma 
b é ; prine y be recapitulated thus. 
despised Master, over the pondiee t On impiety and vice. For what are christian churches |—Believing that Christianity contains the perfect 
~ 7 cn day, but societies formed and sustain- pie ve God peer by our Savior Jesus Christ; 
ha a ; ed on the same model, for the subversion of the | that those who are favored with its light, can ob- 
To the TT a ene’ s ~ iene in Tennes- kingdom of darkness and its deeds and the diffu- | tain his acceptance and future blessedness in no oth- 
9 ad sion of redeeming light and purity. er way than by yielding obedience to its require- 
Dear Brethren—I may very naturally and proper-| yyow far then may the application be made of the | ments and imbibing its spirit in their characters. 


ly address you a few lines. 1 have been much with pi vo 
y y onduct of the apostles and the primitive Christians | Believing also that the Apostles of Jesus Christ 


many of you, and had your affections. Because I|° . 
feel kindly when I think of you, therefore I cannot |to our own circumstances? Are the cases parallel ? did by his special direction unite together and form 
societies, for the express purpose of making known 


speak otherwise than age I wish ~ stat It is not intended, nor is it necessary to assert that 
verse or two of the Bible for our mutual benefit; | they are identical ; it i i i inati 3 
knowing that we have a like share of responsibility kenya pub i : esac caleians tho = canal f wd os aaaie me ms oh we 
in the observance of the word. But before I tran- y wie ; soe eseliniaanysaueiaen andl comme ee 
scribe the heavenly charge, I must ask your notice} To those whoare convinced that slavery is in}!ng testimony against ‘all ungodliness and un- 
of a fact well known to us all. If you will tell that | Its principle and practice contrary to the will of righteousness of men,’ whether among Jews or Pa- 
young papist, as she swings through the dance, in] God as revealed by Jesus Christ, it is as applica- | ans; faithful to the conviction that they ‘ ought te 
one of the profligate cities of Europe, that revelry lhe as to any other kind of disobedience, and can | °bey God rather than man.’ 
is a sin, itsounds to her exceeding strange and un-| 5. : , : ; + owt +s : 
iffer only in degree; and if the enormity of its| Believing too, that their immediate successors 
continued to adopt the same methods of propagating 
and establishing the knowledge and influence of 


true. Because she never heard it before in all her ; ’ i 

life. Ifyou will tell that Hindoo, as he lights the baseness be admitted can its magnitude be thought 
Christian principles, and which has also been follow- 
ed by every sect of professing Christians down to 


funeral pile, that it is improper and cruel to burn up | of lightly? 

the living with the dead, it sounds to himexceeding| Those who advocate its immediate abolition, do 

strange and untrue. He scarcely ever heard it be-|,+ on the conviction that it is a sin against God and 
the present day. Believing moreover, that there is 
on essential difference in the nature of the case, be- 
tween their circumstances and our own—that slave- 


infancy. If ill tell that 
fore, even from infancy ge Rg Se oct oe od PO deep dye; and therefore does not admit of any 
ry is as clear and decidedly an evil—a sin against 


young professor, in the valley of the Mississippi, dus 
that it is compatible with the Christian character, palliation or excuse, but ought to be given up at 
God—a violation of the law of the spirit of life— 
its moral turpitude too, is of great magnitude—as 


under any citcumstance, where a chain has been|once and entirely. A slave is a manh—a human be- 
twisted around the ery pes around ie hes of aling—be the color of his skin black or white—a ra- 
ma oF a woman to hold it thre It agand,stge onal and accountable being—endowed with mor 
heard so from but few, and they were called fan-|and religious capacities and formed for a life of end- ar a PP ‘ 
atied: less duration. But to avail himself of these eleva- |™UCh in direct opposition to the spirit and injune- 
Brethren—I do not think that you would act the /|ting privileges, he must have the free exercise of his |*n8 of the Gospel, and as irreconcilable with 
hireling’s part knowingly and wilfully; but I do| intellectual and discriminating powers, and his un- that pure feeling of brotherly love, carried out and 
know, that if you would tell the truth, and the fettered moral volition. These are his birth-righte, applied even to enemies, which is its pre-eminently 
distinguishing characteristic—as any other species 
of wickedness, which it exposes and condemns. 
Believing also, that the excitement which is: 
raised in consequence of bearing witness against 
slavery, is nothing different from that which 


whole truth, now, and tell it plainly, it would be : i ‘ 2 ie é 

very unpopular. I donot remember the case where|°f which none can deprive him with impunity— 

the Savior allows personal danger to deter us from| without a violation of the laws of God—more es- 
was raised against the Apostles and the primitive 
christians; that it springs from the same source 
and therefore ought to be met with the same undis- 


wees beng A of staringsin. I know how soon| pecially of his last and best law—the law of love— 
ad phy Steg wey Ya 0 pte oe ig the law of christianity—the sanctions of which are 
atall. the re ' mmc att : 
the more exalted Goalie. the forsaking of professors, — ewfel, oe obtigetions mere binding, und ite ep- 
plications universal. But the practice of slavery 
sembling, untemporising firmness; persevering con- 
stancy and meek endurance—even to death, if that 
should be required of them; leaving consequences* 
to the guidiance of his all-disposing, overruling 


the loss of present support, and perhaps those di- . 
rect iagissied’ whith ms still hantier o bear. But|does this. Can we then be insensible to the enor- 
providence, whose revealed will is the primary law 
of their minds, and their permanent rule of duty. 


there is a certain short statute from heaven, enacted | mity of its baseness and its increasing magnitude, 
for those who speak in the name of God, that seems} when, from thousands of our fellow beings—our 
so full of meaning, that I wish to place it before you |, 4. .en—as christianity teaches us to call them— 
Believing that to connive at, or to temporise with 
the commission of sin in others, is in effect to be a 
partaker with them; which the sacred rule of duty 


him, strengthens the hardy resolve of your neighbor 
to retain stoutly the claim he has on six or eight hu- 
man beings. Hisexample quiets the rising fears 
of another professor not far from you who may re- 
tain more, or not so many. This example, then, 
smoothes the troubled conscience and occasional 
uneasiness of some others. And all of you, to- 
gether, make bold some additional neighborhood; 
these mutually encouraging others, &c.—so that from 
every slaveholder there are many lines of influence 
radiating to every other man driver on earth, and 
dear brethren you know it. You have a hand in 
treating that dark-skinned child of God who toils in 
Alabama justas he is treated. 

G7" And so has every professor in the free states 
who does not in the present struggle raise his or 
her voice so that it can be heard. 

You have but one breast-work; but one house of 
defence—I know its strength and breadth. I have 
seen it often enough. One blow from the arm of 
truth will shiver it, as the mill stone crushes the 
glass cup on which it falls. You say that in every 
age it has been, and the constitution of things makes 
it necessary, and so it must be, that the people of 
God do low and servile work for others, &c. 

True. And when they ask employment for a fair 
compensation, ——— for it, it is a kindness to 
furnish it. And if you see they are His, you may 
feel them your equals, whilst they discharge the 
humblest duties. As the black man expresses it, 
‘choose work is no work at all.’ The Redeemer 
does not think you treat any one amiss, nor will he 
chastise you for hiring them to labor for you. He 
became the legal son of man, and the actual son of 
woman. He worked for them. He chose to serve 
two beings he himself had made. He will not be 
angry at Joseph and Mary because he waited on 
them. Butifyou had been there and had taken him 
by the throat saying, ‘Gointo the field and do my 
work, or I will make you know your place,’ it would 
have been a more serious matter. 

His children here personate him. He has inform- 
ed us that as we treat them we treat him! Now 
one of the several following alternatives you must 
forthwith embrace. You musteither shun to meet 
the doctrine of the text repeated, putting it away un- 
til it meets you in an unwelcome hour. Or you 
must drop the slaves you hold, as you would a bar 
of red-hot iron. Or you must wish that there were 
no slaves converted, and that there never see be! 


SLAVERY. 








From the New York Evangelist. 
David Nelson’s Address. 


To the Presbyterians of East Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Missouri. 
[conTINUED. } 

Another train of facts with which you are acquaint- 
ed. The wicked, who are saying by thousands 
around you, that they wish slavery could cease— 
but that the slaves are not yet prepared for freedom, 
&c. &c., speak falsely and you know it. They are 
not sending their slaves to school, as they send their 
children to school, to prepare them for freedom.— 
(And, my friends, you are not sending your slaves 
to school for such a purpose.) They do not send 
them to the Sabbath school, slow as would be such 
a preparation, and you cannot send yours. You 
know they speak falsely, because they do not free 
those who are active, lively, vigilant, and fully ca- 
pable of taking care of themselves. They speak 
falsely when they say they fear revenge, should 
emancipation be generally practiced. I have never 
known a case for 30 years’ observance, and I might 
venture to predict you never have, where the liber- 
ated slave was not ready to hug the feet of the man 
who did him justice: yea, to kiss the ground he 
walked on. 

Each nation has some striking feature of charac- 
acter. The most prominent characteristic of the 
black appears to be gratitude, when justice has been 
fully done him. The warmth of an African sun 
seems to glow in his affections. [once asked the 
muan who drove two hundred in his cotton field, (we 
had been conversing of a meditated insurrection 
which had been disclosed by the blacks themselves, ) 
Do you not dread future plots, and on what do you 
rely for safety? * We depend,’ said he, ‘upon the 
fact, that existing affection between master and ser- 
vant, or between mistress and maid, will always 
disclose the danger.’ This sentiment was exten- 
sive before the abolition contest drove them to 
deny it. 

ut what is this expectation? It is that some 
slave having received some acts of kindness, has so 
mueh the love of gratitude as to betray the secret 
rather than see a kind master suffer! Would the 
kindness of entire justice be unfelt? Those who say 
it do not believe it. Does revenge in the heart of 
seuest man refuse to act whilst the wrong progress- 
es, but spring up malignant as soon as the kindness 
of reparation is extended? Ordo we not seek re- 
venge more readily whilst we are goaded with the 
thorns of constant wrong, than when the voice of 
soothing kindness and love is heard, and the hand 


it it to m and would P : 
Bare, $0 sak you to comts ~ mw" |torn from their native country, by knavery, by 


r forget it myself. Here it is: : 
ned -fo >. yr have made thee a watchman unto| treachery and by violence, and they and their inno- 


the house of Isreal: therefore vie € the word at my/|cent posterity held from their birth in a cruel and 
mouth, and give them warning from me. oppressive bondage—deprived of the rights and 
‘When I say unto the wicked, thow shalt surely privileges of humanity, debarred from mental de- 


Y thou givest him not warning, nor speakest as satin 
nage o mind from his wicked way, to save | Velopment, and kept in intellectual degradation like 


And this wish would avail nothing, begause the 
reckoning for an injured soul, ruined by our\ means, 
will be as heavy as eternity can make it. 

Do you make your Savior work for you on your 
ownterms? Do you order him—or do you only 
re te encourage ten thousand others to do it? 
( 


accessary receives the same sentence as the prin- 


of brotherhood held out? - : cae Ay pe 
i -..\| cipal.) Do you drink his perspiration? His toil] |. _\; ‘ ERY toe e le. tte entenale leit thee uheeld’S at 

Dear brethren, in all these falsehoods (yea lies) ond ts blood helped to lay those delicacies on your . i, a iver Tat renee Fear oe in his a a ts scope oe : ee . wre : ’ at ; eeilsiid oi atulae * Tipu shals ot kas th WA 

¢ a p er in thy heart, thou shalt in anywise rebuke 


8 oe oon ing oe ee ee table. Slaveholc ing brother, sister, father. iif 
boasting of superior holiness in any ease, yet they | YOU 8!" against light—Jf ym mie cet par 
would deem it a want of faithfulness to their Lord | ¥°U, 5! AGAINST app rine rag , rameter 
and master, were they to sit near you at his board, |!"8 Into the vallies, and the ste i ket oesh * 
whilst you had your pockets full of these willful other—when the two companies look at each other 
falsehoods. as they stand in a divided ee ee the 18s. 
in—So long as you still determine to con-|*@Wrds flash before the eyes of the ransomed—when 
eons master, to hold the rod of authority over your a — has no — as at full vaegthe 
fellow man, controlling the time, strength, gain, vip bry pec bal ard oe he est nat peal gua 
° 9 £ 
wishes, &c., of a soul worth more than the whole she go kuidwilges 1 ses Sites sed uid You exelied. 


thou warn the wicked, and he turn not from his 
wickedness, nor from his wicked way, he shall die 
in his iniquity, but thou has delivered thy soul. _ 

‘Again, when a righteous man doth turn from his 
righteousness, and commit iniquity, and I lay a 
stumbling-block before him, he shall die, because 
thou hast not given him wae he shall die in his 

c. 


sin, and his righteousness which he hath done shall 


til by an accelerating increase their numbers from 
thousands amount at the present time to more than 
two millions? 
Surely there can be no longer any doubt as to the 
indispensible obligation on all those who hope to 
obtain the favor of God and the salvation of their 
: : : immortal souls, through the Savior Jesus Christ, to 
wd yi alee! cgiiepasteing prove themselves his faithful followers, by bearing 
‘Nevertheless, if thou warh the righteous man |his testimony against disobedience to the revealed 


thy neighbor and not suffer sin upon him, &c.’— 
‘be not a partaker of other men’s sins.’ 

And the fact is sufficiently obvious, that silence 
alone gn the subject of slavery is actually construed 
into 4 compliance with it—a practical countenance 
of itin others; we cannot then be even silent wita 
impunity. Christians especially are not at liberty to 
be neutral; they are ‘ not their own,’ they are ‘ not to 


world; so long as you continne to feel, ‘they must] -. . G 
mind mx,’ we doo stomend with a crown which the rac gts mesen. Ae you oe seas ae 01 that the righteous sin not, and he doth not sin, he| will of God—openly, frankly, decidedly; without live to themselves,’ such is the solemn decision of 
vior never gave. It isacrown of pride. Itcame} |) ° ~ wrek ce \ la heard BO, J Sesier ‘shali surely live, because he is warned: also, : sala Gaia tilted on eoimanaadinn inspiration, and no compromise can be made between 
below. It resembles not one of all the glitter-| °° 2° near my and you rine not; t wept) 5 +t delivered thy soul.? Cone P P . duty and a derilection of it—between obedience and 
disobedience—there is no medium—no plea of ex- 


Whatever, as philosophers or politicians, we may 
think of expediency, convenience or interest, quali- 
fying the enforcement of correct principles; as Chris- 
tians, our rule of duty is imperious, demanding un- 
hesitating, unreserved obedience—it is the mandate 
of heaven and admits of no conditions or procrasti- 
nation. Ischristian truth less important, less precious 
now, than it was in its primitive ages, or is it less 
binding on the conscience? 

The will of God, when ascertained tobe such, 
must surely possess the same undisputed authority, 
the same solemn sanctions, and enjoin the same 


and you regarded it not; I became old" and-you gave 
no freedom, my relatives were sold and You gave me 
no sympathy; I behaved humbly and you gave me 
no reverence; I toiled and you gave me no honor; I 
died and you wept not for me.’ 

Professor, do you suppose, the Savior will alter 
his declared ve to re; all that is done to his 
brethren as done to himself? If you do, your fa- 
bric is indeed on the sand. The mother whose 
child is ill-treated from home will say‘ ‘ I had rather 
that unkind neighbor had struck me, than to have 
touched my unoffending son.’ The Savior loves 
his more than the mother loves her children. ‘The 
mother may forget her child, yet I will not forget 
thee, saith the Lord.’ . 


Brethren—with the spectacle which is before you 
and around you, do you intend to be silent? If you 
do, you are brave in one way. I think I dare not be 
still any longer. I had rather meet en man, 
than meet the anger of him who spake as above. 
Dear brethren—do not stand encouraged by the 
conduct of the northern churches. 1 know that the 
fact of a majority of these members, having united 
their voices with Satan’s largest army, to increase 
the clamor against abolition, has been a stronger 
opiate to your commencing uneasiness, than all that 
governors or statesmen have sung to a siegeetny 
monotonous tune about incendiary fanaticism. But 
remember that a majority of eastern professors can 


ing chaplets, thrown by the saints at the Redeemer’s 
foe Thess were the rewards of humility. Com- 
passion raled the Savior’s bosom when he left his 
rightful place, and to exalt others took the piace of 
inferiority, not his own. But you say you will 
take others know their place, which is below you! 
our crown is not colored like those the Prince of 
either wore or gives. 
So long as you by example enco 
slavery, which insures the violation of all the Lord’s 
is; so long as you refuse to confess and 
renee over its countless and measureless abomina- 
“aes cannot be otherwise than that avarice, pride, 
‘e enee, are higher seated in your heart than 
*tvent zeal of the observance of the example and 


pediency, nor procrastination can be substituted for 
God’s command upon ‘all men every where to re- 
pent,’ it is unconditional,—not at some future period, 
but immediate—‘ now’—now is the accepted time— 
but repentance of sin, is that change in the mind 
which issues in the forsaking of sin, else it is a mere 
deception, and no subterfuge will avail before God. 

There appears then to be no alternative for a con- 
scientious consistent Christian, entertaining such 
views of slavery, but to act a consistent part, In con- 
formity to the injunctions of his Lord and Savior 
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nispiration, and no compromise can be made between 
duty and a dereliction of it—between obedience and 
disobedience—there is no medium—no plea. of ex- 
pediency, nor procrastination can be substituted for 
God’s command upon ‘all men every where to re- 
pent,’ it is unconditional,—not at some future period, 
but immediate—‘ now’—now is the accepted time— 
but repentance of sin, is that change in the mind 
which issues in the forsaking of sin, else it is @ mere 
deception, and no subterfuge will avail before God. 
There appears then to be no alternative for a con- 

scientious consistent Christian, entertaining such 
views of slavery, but to act a consistent part, in con- | 


the whole of the preachers, not one of them holds 
a slave, nor do they allow their people to buy or 
sell except to free them. This is quite different 
from the state of the conference farther south, and 
goes far to confirm our opinion, that necessity does 
not oblige christian Ministers to hold property in 
men, though they may be s:rrounded by a slave 
holding community. 

Monday 9. A petition was presented by J. A. 
Merril, signed by 151 travelling, and 49 local preach- 
ers, praying for the restoration of several rules on 
slavery, which had been expunged from the discip- 
line of the church about 30 years. It was moved by 





formity to the injunctions of his Lord and Savior J.A. Merril, and seconded by O. Scott, that it be re- 
and the practice of his Apostles and primitive fol- ferred to a select committee, with instructions to 
aie: M |sepent, at, as early a period as practicable. Dr. 
| Bang’s said that he had hoped that the subject 
? : of slavery would not come up at all before that hody. 
[For ~ Sea ‘But, he was now peers that they could not 
Mr. Eprror—Believing Rain teeeae blink it; that they had better meet it fairly,—there- 
subject of slavery has a direct tendency “ promote ‘fore, he was in favor of the reference. It was ac- 
the cause of abolition, I propose taking minutes, 80 cordingly referred to a committee of seven. 
far as I shall be able, of what may be said anddone, J ohn Early said the Union could be preserved 
on that subject, during the session of the General only by the influence of religious denominations.— 
Conference, and furnish the same for your disposal. The Episcopalians were respectable for intelligence, 
A Spectator. _, but their number was small. The Baptists had lost 


—_————_ 


: their bond of union, in their dissensions about im- 
’ Qnd. The subject of slavery was : ’ . 
are AON 7 mersion. The Presbyterians, though a large and 


influential denomination, were agitated from the cen- 
tre to the circumference by this ‘afflicting subject’ 


first noticed in this venerable body by the Rev. Wm. 
Lord, Delegate from the British Wesleyan Confer- 


ence. At the close of a very able and conciliatory {slavery.] The Methodist Episcopal Church had 
address, on presenting to the Bishops an address jn her organization a bond of union, sufficiently 


from the Wesleyan Conference, he alluded to that ' strong to accomplish all that is desirable for the 
part of it which referred to slavery in a most digni- safety of the nation. She was looked to for unani- 
fied inanner, reminding them of what he said they all mous action on this subject, and that action must be 


knew before, that the Wesleyan Methodists in Eng- wholly to stop the agitation of it. Let abolitionism 
land, were in oro opposed to slavery, and while be denounced by her, from Maine to Illinois, and it 


they observed great prudence in relation to the sub- |would place her on a commanding eminence that 


ject of emancipation, yet so soon as they saw that | 
the good of the cause of God required it, they were 
prompt, unanimious and persevering in supporting | 
the cause of abolition. He closed by saying, the 
body whom he had the honor to represent, would | 
wish their fatherly council to this body so to be un- | 
derstood as to mean that it might abolish slavery | 
as soon as it could be done safely. 
May 3. The address from the Wesleyan Con-| 
ference was read and referred to a committee of | 
three, to prepare an answer as soon as practicable, | 
that both the address and answer might be publis 


ed together according to former usage in such cases. | 


May 4. The chairman of the committee present- 
ed and read an answer, which, on account of its se- 
vere reflections both on the American abolitionists 
and the Wesleyan Conference, was objected to and | 
recommitted for amendment. 

May 5. This report was again presented in a, 
somewhat improved form. It was framed the chair- 
man said on the principle of compromise between 
the extremes of their great connection. But yet it’ 
was objected to. Ist, by some of the southern | 
memibers, because it expressed a teadiness to em-! 
brace every opportunity to ameliorate the temporal 





| 


and spiritual condition of the colored population. | 


2nd, by the northern members, because it seemed | 
to complain of a want of sympathy on the part of 
our British brethren, aad contained no distinct decla- | 
ration either of the great evil or sin of slavery, or, 
their opposition to itas achurch. Also, because, it, 
was liable to be understood as denying to the Gen-| 
eral Government theright to legislate on slavery in’ 
the District of Columbia and the Territories, as, 
well as in the States. The Committee, however, 
said thatthey did not intend thus to be understood, | 
but the Committee refused to amend it in that par-, 
ticular. 

H. B. Bascum proposed an amendment to obvi-, 
ate the difficulty of the south respecting embracing 
every opportunity to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves, by adding the words “‘as we have ever 
done’ Thus giving a uniform character to the 
means that have been used heretofore and those that 
shall be used hereafter. 

Mr. Capers thought that the best course would 
have been, not to report at all on that part of the 
document respecting slavery. But he thought no 
harm could follow from the report in its present form, 
if it was understood to have no bearing on the pecu- 
liar relations in the south. Brethren might believe 
as they pleased in respect to the matter, but mind 
how they speak and what they say, or they would 
be suspected of designs against existing relations, 
and thus kindle an unhallowed flame and forever 
shut the door of access to the unfortunate negro. 

The amendment carried and the report as amend- 
ed was adopted by a large majority. 

O. Scott moved that the address and the answer 
be printed and published together in their official pa- 
pers. But this was objected to, and the further con- 
sideration of the subject was laid on the table with- 
out much discussion. 

The above is about the true character of the dis- 
cussion on slavery thus far had in this venerable 
body of ministers. As I write from memory, some 
unimportant inaccuracies, principally verbal it is 
believed, may appear in these minutes, but the sub- 


stantial features of the debate, I am confident are | 


retained. 

From the treatment of this subject thus far, I am 
fully convinced that the southern members are di- 
vided in respect to the best course for the General 
Conference to take. Some think that no action at 
all, not even the mentioning of the subject, would 
be best—others think that a unanimous declaration 
against abolitionism would be far preferable. But 


both parties perfectly agree in the object desirable to | 


be attained, viz : an entire cessation of operations for 
emancipation now and forever. About twenty of 
the delegates from the north principally from the 
New England Conferences are firm abolitionists, 
and of course desire that something should be done 
by this venerable body possessing the highest juris- 
diction of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Some- 
thing too, that shall declare tothe world, that they 
are what they have always professed to be, ‘ convinc- 
ed of the great evil of slavery.” This minority no 
doubt will do their duty in supporting steadily and 

firmly their asserted, but invincible principles. 
The balance of the northern members seem to 
that slavery is a sin, 


added the delegates of most of the Conferences 
from the middle and western States. They will 
not hold slaves and they will not attack slavery, 
SP e exiots among themselyes, And it should 
be said in commendation of the Baltimore Conferen- 
ces, if we ate correctly informed, that though they 
are situated ina Mereholdigg qommunity; yet among 


. 
are. 


He 


— = but stagger at the | 
thought of assailing it. To this number may be! 


she had never yet enjoyed. 





Wakeman, Huron co., O. April 28, 1836. 
Huron Presbytery. 
Bao. Brrnev:— 

Tre following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted at the meeting of the Presbytery of 
Huron, held at Lower Sandusky, April 14, 1836. 

Whereas, the subject of Slavery is exciting a 
deep interest throughout our country—and where- 


he | 2S the discussion of it at the present time, has an 
j}mportant bearing, not only upon the relation of 


master and slave, but upon our constitutional 


jrights as citizens of a free state, and upon our re- 


lations as members of the church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That the time has arrived when 
this Presbytery can no longer, with propriety, 
withhold an expression of its opinion upon the mer- 
its of the question. 

Resolved, 2. That as citizens of a free republic 
we feel it to be our duty to insist upon the rights, 
guarantied to us by the constitution of the United 
States, and of this State, to discuss freely, when 
we please the merits of the whole question of slave- 
Resolved, 3. That the following resolutions 
transinitted to the stated clerk of this Presbytery, 
by the Presbytery of Chillicothe are expressive of 
our sentiments on the subject, and that we hereby 
adopt them as such:— 


‘ Resolved, 1. That the buying, selling or holding 
2 slive for the sake of gain, isa heinous sin and 
scandal, and requires the cognizance of the judica- 
tions of the church. 

Resolved, 2. That giving, or beqeathing slaves, 
to children, or others as property, is a great sin 
and whencommitted by church members ought to 
subject them to censure. 

‘Resolved, 3. That to sell a slave his own lib- 
eity, (except when the slave was purchased at his 
own request, and has failed to remunerate his mas- 
ter for the price paid,) is a great injustice, and 
ouglit to be made a term of communion. 

‘Resolved, 4. That to offer a slave his freedom 
only on condition that he will leave his country, 


‘and go into a foreign Jand, is unjust and cruel, and 


ought to subject a church member to censure. 
‘Resolved 5. That when a slave is emancipated 
whose services have been of much value to his 
master, refusing to give hima reasonable compen- 
sation for his labor, when his master is able to do 


| it, or turning him out to the world when he wishes 


to stay as a tenant or hireling, is a grievous sin, 
and when committed by a member of the church, 
ought to subject him to suspension until he re- 
| pents. 

* Resolved, 6. That when a master udvertises a 

reward for a runaway slave, against whom no oth- 
ler crime is alledged than escaping from slavery. 
-he is guilty of a scandalous sin, and, forfeits his 
| right to the sealing ordinances of God’s house. 

| *Resolved, 7. That toapprehend a slave who 
|is endeavoring to escape from slavery, with a view 
'to return him to his master’ is a direct violation 
of the divine law, and when committed by a church 
member ought, to subject him to censure. 

| * Resolved, 8. That any member of our church 
who shal] advocate or speak in favor of such 
laws as have been or may yet be enacted, for the 
purpose of keeping the slaves in ignorance, or pre- 
‘venting them from learning to read the word of 
God, is guilty of a great sin, and ought to be deal. 
with, as for other scandalous crimes. 

‘ Resolved, 9. That should any member of our 
church, be so wicked asto manifest a desire to ex- 
‘clude colored people from a seat in the house of 
| God, or at the Lord’s table with white people, he 
‘ought on conviction thereof, to be suspended from 
, the Lord’s table until he repents. 


| Resolved, 4. That our stated clerk be directed 


|to forward to the stated clerk of the Presbytery 


| of Chilicothe, an attested copy of these resolu- 


tions with the assurance that we will stand by 
‘our brethren of the Prysbytery of Chillicothe, in 
defence of the same in the General Assembly or 
| elsewhere. 

Resolved, That the stated clerk be requested to 
forward to the editors of the Ohio Observer, and 
jof the Philanthropist, a copy of the resolutions on 
ite subject of slavery for publication in their pa- 
| pers. 

By order of the Presbytcry of Huron. 
Sessions of Presbytery at Lower Sandusky. 
XENOPHEN BETTS, Stated Cik. 

April 14, 1536. 





Whether our great men, who are now s0 anxious 


been warily engaged in corrupting the republican 
vg. of our youth, they thensel web best know. 
But thanks to the Anti-Slavery excitement, whatev- 
er may have been their desi 
closure of the last act to which their 

s have naturally tended, will open’ the eyes of 





*t hive and count 
the necessity ot a different system of instruction. 
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THE’ PHILANTHROPIST. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, MAY 6, 1836. 








Harmony of the Measures of Abolition with In- 

ter-national Law & the Federal Constitution. 

Article iv, sec. 2nd, in the third clause, is the third 
regulation in relation to slavery. ‘ No person, held 
to service or labor in one state under the laws there- 
of, escaping into another, shall, in consequence o 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor; but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due.’ Under the articles of confederation, 
which in this respect were framed in strict accord- 
ance with the dictates of christianized humanity, a 
slave, on escaping into a free state, became free. 
In this was fulfilled the commandment of God, 
‘Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant 
which is escaped from his master unto thee: He 
shall dwell with thev, even among you in that place 
which he shall choose in one of thy gates where it 
liketh him best: thou shall not oppress him.” The 
present constitution comes in collision with this 
rule; for the clause under consideration was inserted, 
with the avowed design of securing to the slavehold- 
er his property. Supposing it were now, as it was 
before the adoption of the constitution, it is evident 
that the laws of the free states, in emancipating a 
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struction. But one security slaveholders have not, 
though they loudly demand ita security against 
the moral power of freemen. True, a compromise 
of interests lies at the basis of our federal compact; 
but this compromise involves no concession of moral 
power. Liberty of thinking and uttering thought 
was never offered up, on the altar of union. Had 
our fathers made so sinful a sacrifice, we might pity, 
‘but could not imitate. ‘They had learned better 
‘things. Slavery, we have seen, is proved to be in- 


implication: the liberty of speech and the liberty of 


The implied guaranty was thus promulgated, tha 
idolatry should be held sacred by the constitution 
and protected by the laws. It is further uncongij. 
tutional to agitate this question, because neither the 
federal government nor the free states have any con, 
stitutional right to interfere with it. Nay, the con. 
stitution sanctions—guaranties idolatry. For the 
| absence of a religious test, which is one of its pecu. 
pany was one of those mutual concessions, which 
ilies at the basis of our federal compact. This Con. 





f dependent of federal legislation, on the ground of cession was yielded by the north to southern Senti- 


ment, which clearly proves that the constitution to. 


the press are sustained, not only by undeniable im- cognizes and sanctions the mode of religion existing 
plication, but unequivocal express provision. So amongst our southern brethren. This is not all, 
intensely jealous were our fathers of encroachments | To speak against the gods of those s‘ates is pro- 
on these holy rights, that they could not rest until | nounced blasphemy, and isa most “semous offence 
they had thrown an additional bulwark around jin the eye of their laws, But 17 any individual, 
them. ‘Congress shall make no law respecting an | guilty of such a crime, should escape from one of 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- | those states to our territory, we are bound to give 
ercise thereof; or of abridging the freedom of speech |him up to be punished according to_the laws of the 
or of the press.’ So far from at any time suspend- | sovereignty from which he fled. The constitution, 
ing or destroying, ‘Congress’ shall not even in laying us under such an obligation, clearly and 
‘abridge’ it. undeniably guaranties the system of idolatry. Itis 


“Men of the north, in conceding the points noticed utterly unlawful, therefore, for these agitators to dis. 
turb the repose and stability of the institutions of 





to the south, did most certainly sanction slavery; but 
theirs was a moral notlegal sanction. They ought 
not, however, to have been silent on this great evil. 
Had religious duty, instead of that deceptious light 


our sister states. 


Methinks no enlightened christian can allow the 
validity of this inference. He will declare at once, 


—political duty, been their guide, they would toud-| that although in the case supposed, certain legal 


ly have reprobated the entire system, and used all 


christian means to induce slaveholders at once to 
abandonit. But union was their principle, union was 
their passion, union was their chief standard of right 
and wrong. And union should have been their pas- 
sion, their grand object, but not their Bible. Wherev- 


slave who should escape to their territory, would 
necessarily have a coercive influence upon the laws 
of the slave states. The domestic policy of the 
one would interfere legislatively with the domestic 


disabilities were imposed on the advocates of the 
worship of one God, it was nota fair inference, that 
they were therefore subjected to moral disabilities, 
Indeed, will not every one admit, that the reason. 
ing of these opponents of ‘agitation,’ are en. 
tirely inconsequent, inasmuch as moral is so essen- 


policy of the other. Hence, this clause was insert- 
ed in order to secure the entire independence of the 
slave states in this point, against all extrinsic legis- 
lation. Here then we have an express guaranty— 
a legal guaranty, againsta certain kind of legislation 
in the free states. 

There is also an implied guaranty supposed to be 
connected with it, which must not be lost sight of; 
for we are sincerely desirous to state the matter fully 
and fairly. It had been objected in the Convention 
of Virginia, that there was no constitutional securi- 
ty for slave property: Congress might lawfully 
interfere to abolish slavery. The main argument 
employed in answer to this was, as we have already 
stated, that the constitution conferred no such pow- 
er, of course it was reserved to the states wherein 
this system was established. Randolph introduced, 
in addition, the following argument, based upon the 
provision before us. * When authority is given to 
overseers of slaves to vindicate their prcperty, can 
it be supposed they can be deprived of it? Ifa citi- 
zen of this state, in consequence of this clause, can 
take his runaway slave in Maryland, can it be ser- 
iously thought, that after taking him and bringing 
him home, he could be made free.’ He means ‘ free’ 
by congressional legislation. This is the sort ot 
guaranty to which we alluded. But we do not be- 
lieve it is sustained by fair implication. The sim- 
ple fact of all legislative interference on the part of 
the free states being excluded, is no reason for infer- 
ring that Congress, a body representing both free 
and slave states, might not have legislative power.* 

But not only does the constitution secure to the 
master his assumed property against the legislative 
action of the free states, it also binds these states to 
aid him, when necessary, in maintaining his assum- 
ed rights, in other words, to guaranty him from the 
evils, which constitute at once the natural effects 
and penalty of his iniquitous conduct. 

‘The United States shall guaranty to every state 
in this union, a republican form of government; and 
shall protect each of them against invasion, and on 
application of the legislature or of the executive, (when 
the legislature cannot be convened,) against domestic 
violence.’ —Art. iv, sec. 4th. 

Now, as domestic violence may arise from a 
forcible assumption of their rights by the slaves, 
the clause plainly amounts to a guaranty, on the 
part of the United States, securing the master 
also against violence from this quarter. We do 
not understand the clause to be inserted, with an 
exclusive view to this species of violence; but this 
was a prominent reason for its insertion. Mr. Madi- 
son concludes an enumeration of the various cir- 
cumstances, showing the propriety of the provision, 
by the following allusion:—‘ I take no notice of an 
unhappy species of population abounding in some 
of the states, who, during the calm of regular gov- 
ernment, are sunk below the level of men; but who, 
in the tempestuous scenes of civil violence, may 
emerge into the human character, and give a superi- 
ority of strength to any party with which they may 
associate themselves.’ Protection from domestic 
violence of this kind was indeed held forth in the 
Convention of Virginia, as a motive to adopt the 
constitution. ‘There is another circumstance,’ said 
Gov. Randolph, ‘ which renders us more vulnerable. 
Are we not weakened by the population of those 
whom we hold in slavery? The day may come 
when they may make an impression upon us. Gen- 
tlemen who have been long accustomed to the con- 
templation of the subject, think there is a cause of 
alarm in this case: the number of those people, com- 
pared with that of the whites, is in an immense 
proportion: their number -amounts to 236000—that 

of the whites only to 352000.’ 

We have now before us, the two most important 
clauses of the constitution, in relation to slavery; the 
first guarantying the slave-holding states against a 
certain kind of legislative action in the power of 
the free states, the second, guarantying slaveholders 
against the violence of their slaves. Contemplate 
now the measures of abolition: which of them vio- 
lates the first guaranty? and display thei: tendency, 
if there be such, to a trespass on the other. It is in 
vain you talk to us of such securities: slaveholders 
have but one constitutional security, and that is 
against all coercive interference. This, abolitionists 


to cleave down the genius of American liberty have , have never denied, nor have they ever sought its de- 





* Let us guard ourselves, however, 





their premature dis- | 
previous teach- | south is not within the scope of federal 


try inhabitants,’ at least, to' 


sentation, by stating explicitly, that the only and all suffi- 


er moral principle was involved, there’christian truth 
should have ruled, not a political calculation of loss 
and gain. Had this been their conduct, we should 
not now have to blush, when it is triumphantly soun- 
ded that ‘they sanctioned slavery.’ But are we 
bound to imitate in this respect theirexample? Be- 
cause they chose to be silent, when they ought and 
might have spoken, is our right of speech to be ques- 
tioned? Are their vices to be our patterns? Can 
their omission of duty render omission of duty obli- 
gatory onust As individuals, responsible to the 
supreme God for the use orabuse of our own talents, 
we answer, No! Men cannot sacrifice that which 
is not theirs. Our ancestors had no more power to 
give away our right to the freedom of speech and of 
the press, than they had power to answer to the 
Judge ofall the earth for the use we might make of 
such freedom. In this respect, every man is alone: 
to his own master he stands or falls. 

Throughout the argument, we have endeavoured to 
insist on the distinction between legislative and mor- 
al power, as also on the great error of the assump- 
tion, that a guaranty against legislation, embraces 
a guaranty against suasion, and that a moral, is 
equivalent to a legal, sanction. Viewing the whole 
matter abstractly, few will deny the reality of the 
distinction or the fallacy of the assumption. An 
examination, however, of all the objections urged 
against the constitutionality of abolition measures, 
will show, that their entire force is derived, from 
confounding these two distinct kinds of power, and 
tacitly assuming that the exclusion of moral action 
is a fair implication from the exclusion of legisla- 
tion. 

That we may clearly evince, at least to every be- 
liever in the obligations of religious truth, how com- 
pletely independent is the right to use moral power 
of legislational concession, we will imagine an illus- 
tration. Let us suppose, that at the date of the fed- 
eral union, the citizens of the south were idolators, 
whilst the north professed the worship of one God. 
Union was greatly desirable, but many obstacles 
were in the way, amongst which was opposition in 
religious sentiment. One or two regulations, spring- 
ing from this source, became requisite. Whether 
idolatry were true or false, however, whether it 
should be perpetuated, guarantied or abolished, was 
a question never introduced for discussion. 

Atlength, a constitution was devised, whereby the 
north, for the sake of union, conceded to the south 
that no religious test should be demanded as a quali- 
fication for office. It was further provided that, ‘a 
person’ charged in any state with treason, felony, or 
other crimes, who should flee from justice and be 
found in another state, should on demand: of the ex- 
ecutive authority of the state from which he fled, be 
delivered up, to be removed to the state having juris- 
diction of the crime.’ 

In process of time, certain individuals in the 
north, began to be concerned at the singular indiffer- 
ence, manifested throughout this section of the 
union, to the evils of southernidolatry. Their con- 
cern increased, when they detected a general dispo- 
sition to countenance rather than rebuke its sinful- 
ness—to consider. it the misfortune, rather than the 
crime of southern people. And their concern chang- 
ed to foreboding alarm, when they saw what strength 
southern superstition derived from the depravity of 
northern sentiment. For in the north too, the gen- 
ius of idolatry began to exert its malign influence; 
the knowledge of the true God was becoming ob- 
scured, and the missionary spirit of the christian 
church almost extinct. It was time to be alarmed. 
The Being they worshipped had solemnly com- 
manded, that they should go into all the world and 
preach his gospel to every creature, and the com- 
mand had been disregarded. 

Their duty was plain. They should rectify the 
sentiment of the community around them, and ad- 
dress themselves to the work of converting the 
south. To see their duty was to do it; and immedi- 
ately their voices were heard, ceaselessly proclaim- 
ing the necessity, of instantaneously turning from 
the worship of dumb idols to serve the living God. 

It was not long before the cry was heard in the 
south, ‘These men are inter-meddlers—invaders of 
inter-national law—contemners of the constitution;’ 
and the north responded, ‘they are fanatics—ene- 
mies to our holy union—base incendiaries.’ ‘Our 
fathers found the southern states in.the possession 
of a peculiar system of religion; nevertheless, nobly 
sacrificing their own selfish feelings, they formed 





cient reason, as we believe, why ic slavery in the 

legislation, is be- 
cause, as has been already admitted, the constitution ¢on- 
—. ment to interfere with 
the subj 


with them a compact of union, leaving to the states, 
in which it existed, the momentous subject of idola- 


tially distinct from legislative power? Precisely as 
inconsequent is the reasoning of those, who, because 
abolitionists have no right to command, condemn 
them for persuading; because they have no Tight to 
legis!ate, denounce them for speaking. 


After all—if any should still persist in the assertion, that 
the constitution does prohibit the employment even of 
moral influences, and should therefore insist upon our si- 
lence, for such we have but one answer—“ Whether it bo 
right to hearken unto man, more than unto God, judge 
ye.” According to the principles upon which we started 
we never can, we never will consider any compact bind. 
ing, in so far asit involves any sacrifice of our moral pow. 
er. Our fathers could concede much for the accomplish. 
ment of union; but union, precious as it is, would havo 
been far too paltry a price for any oblation of moral power, 
The right to think and disseminate thought, with the ful- 
ness and freedom of souls, having but one master, and that 
master, God—was a right which no compact, with what. 
soever circumstances of pomp and solemnity consecrated, 
could ever take from them or their children. 


In conclusion, we would briefly introduce the testimony 
of men, peculiarly able to judge in this matter, to the per- 
fect propriety of moral interference by the free states with 
slavery. 

Benjamin Franklin was President of the Pennsylvania 
society for the abolition of slavery, —a society whose avow 
ed intention was to disseminate its opinions wherever 
slavery existed. 

Robert Morris was a decided abolitionist, 

John Jay, Chief Justice of the U. States, was President 
of the New York manumission society—a most ardent ad- 
vocate of abolition doctrines, 

The two former were members of the federal convention, 
and the last is well known as one of the three most emi- 
nent writers in defence of the constitution. Can we sup- 
pose that these men believed there were implied or express 
guaranties against moral interference? If such guaranties 
had existed, certainly they would have understood them; 
for they at least knew as much of thc history of the consti- 
tution, had as good opportunities for judging, and perhaps 
enjoyed as much intellectual ability, as our Marcies and 
Van Burens. 

Mr. Gerry, a member of the federal convention, could 
see no impropriety in committing a petition of the Friends 
in 1790; the object of which was, as he stated, “ that 
Congress should exert their constitutional authority to a- 
bate the horrors of slavery so far as they could.” He could 
detect in it “no proposal that the legislature should in- 
fringe on the constitution.” He did not think that moral 
interference with slavery was an infraction of any consti- 
tutional guaranty. 


And hear Patrick Henry:—“ Believe me, I honor tho 
Quakers for their noble efforts to abolish slavery.” Would 
he have said this, ifhe had believed that such efforts were 
subversive of “ that compromise of interests, which lay at 
the basis of the federal compact—were opposed to the spirit 
of the constitution-—destructive of those “sacred constitu- 
tional guaranties” thrown around the slave, property of the 
south? 

All these men, living at the period of the formation of 
our union, actors in this great event, fully apprised of all 
the mutual concessions made for the establishment of our 
government, never fora moment conceived that, because 
the people of the free states could not legislate, they there- 
fore could not talk on the subject of southern slavery. It 
is reserved for the astute lawyers, merchants and politi- 
cians of a new generation, to imagine concessions never 
made, and guaranties never dreamed of, by our unlearned 
ancestors. Such will not allow, that the actual parties to 
the federal compact, the real architects of the government, 
understood their own work or design; so that, when they 
declare that “the freedom of speech or of the press shall 
not be abridged,” their enlightened critics pronounce that 
they mean no such thing. The meaning was or ought to 
have been, that men may say what they choose upon eve- 
ty subject but—s/avery. For our own part, leaving such 
critics to expound for those who are eager to avail them- 
selves of any excuse for injustice or criminal connivance, 
we shall take the liberty of standing in the old ways, and 
consulting interpreters more ancient and able. 

< 
The Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Society, held a meeting 
on Tuesday evening last. It was more numerously at- 
tended than usual. We had the satisfaction of seeing 
there and hearing our friends Mr. Storrs and Mr. Norris, 
of New Hampshire—the former being the ame, who for 
discussing the subject of slavery, has been twice arrest- 
ed in the pulpit and tried under a law for the punish- 
ment of common RAILERS and BRawiEns. He was 
acquitted on his first trial. On the second, his persecu- 
tors and the tribunal before which he was brought, had 
raised their pro-slavery mercury up to desperation point, 
so that they committed and sentenced to three months 
imprisonment and hard labor, an American citizen fot 
exercising the right of discussion, and for daring to bring 
in question the evil of southern oppression. All this too 
in N. England. He has appealed to @ superior court, 
before which the trial will again be had in September. 

The remarks of these gentlemen were well received. 
After the reading of the constitution fifteen names were 








try, to be settled according fo their own discretion. 


added to the society. 
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Senator Preston’s Anti-Abolition Speech. 


We republish the speech of Senator Preston of South 
Carolina, delivered in the Senate of the United States; on 
the subject of abolition. Were we to regard it merely as 
a literary effort—looking at nothing beyond his “ electio 

yerborum”—his choice of phrases and epithets, whether of 
abuse or praise, it might well lay claim to no mean share 
of commendation. But if, in this effort, we make ingui- 
sition for the more substantial and valuable qualities of 
parliamentary discussion—lucid exposition—a careful ar- 
ray of facts—manly argument—consequential results, we 
will find our labor to be in vain. Itis a neat, handsome 
composition, well suited to beguile minds unaccustomed 
to examine closely for themselves—to gild over a bad 
cause—but nothing more. We propose, in the following 
remarks, to direct the attention of our readers to what seem 
to us, its grosser deficiencies. 

In the opening paragraph, the Senate is told, no matter 
how the subject of abolition comes before them, no matter 
whether the question be preliminary or collateral, they 
have no jurisdiction of it in any of its aspects. After as- 
suming so bold a position, and laying down premises so 
utterly exclusive of all modifications, we would hardly ex- 
pect to find the orator, before he had ended a harangue oc- 
cupying not more than half an hour in its delivery, invok- 
ing gentlemen from all quarters, of all parties, to unite 
at once, to combine here, in the adoption of the strong- 
est measures of which this government ts capable, and 
thus to enter into mutual pledges to oppose by all possi- 
ble means, and to the last extremity, the destructive and 
exterminating doctrines of these terribleincendiaries,— 
entreating them, to signalize thetr opposition by the most 
decided measures—to throw the whole authority of the 
government against the abolitionists and to give the 
slaveholders the strongest measures. Yet, it is even so: 
nor according to custom is there any omission of slave- 
holding fanfaronade about the “high spirit of the South” 
—their “ power and their will” to vindicate their rights 
and to protect themselves. Into such gross bluster and 
inconsistency does a long continuance of the wrong of 
slavery lead the best gifted minds of those, who have de- 
termined to continue them still longer. They seem to 
have succeeded in persuading themselves that despotism 
is the support of liberty,—slavery of freedom—and that 
the “system” of sin and suffering maintained at the 
South, is of incomparably more importance than any, or 
all of the benefits of the government; and in the fearful 
anticipation of having it suddenly swept off they seem 

ready with the idolatrous Micah to cry out, “ Ye have ta- 


ken away my Gods, which I made—and what have I 


more?” 

Mr Preston says—‘ the institution [of slavery] is guar- 
antied by the Constitution.” ‘This assertion has been so 
often made, of late, by the slaveholders of the South, and 
their upholders in the North, that it is fast becoming a 
political dogma, and assuming a dignity which is begin. 
ning to set at defiance all question of its truth. If there 
be such a guarantee in the Constitution, it seems strange 
that the sudject matter of it, slavery, should not once be 
mentioned in that instrument. There, we search in vain 
for it. No one of those, who herald this opinion, have 
yet condesceuded to inform us where the record of this 
guarantee is to be found. In our investigations into the 
political history of our country, we have not yet been so 
fortunate as to find any proof, that slavery, as it has at any 
time heretofore existed, under the authority of state-laws, 
has ever been brought in question—as to its confirmation 
or abolition—in any of our national Congresses or Con- 
ventions. Why should such athing be? Has the South 
from the beginning of her history, ever uttered a doubt, 
that the tenure by which she held her fellow-men as 
property was of feebler validity than that by which she 
held her horses and her cattle? Have the slave states 
looked on their respective sovereignties as at all inadequate 
to the protection of their pretended rights to such property? 
Or, would it have well consisted with the dignity of orig- 
inal sovereignties, whose plenipotence in the subject mat- 
ter no one disputed, to ask a guarantee for its security from 
another, and that, too,a merely delegated sovereignty? 
Surely not. Let our slaveholding fellow-citizens; and 
their co-adjutors in the North re-examine this matter—and 
let the friends of liberty see tu it, that this absurd and 
fraudulent doctrine be no longer imposed on them. 

If there be a guarantee of slavery in the Co.stitution, it 

can only be constructive—inferential. But for the pur- 
pose of examining this subject more fully, we will admit 
that there is in that instrument a guarantee of slavery as 
unequivocal and obligatory, as that by which the freedom 
of speech and of the press is secured— We will place them 
on terms of entire equality—-first premising, that it seems 
now to be taken for granted, that slavery cannot be per- 
petuated if the freedom of the press and of speech be un- 
restrained. The slaveholder, then, demands, in order that 
his constitutional guarantee of slavery be kept from viola- 
tion, that “the freedom of the press and of speech” be 
abridged to others. He considers such abridgement as no 
loss to him, because the right thus abridged has ceased to 
be of any value to him—coming in collision as it does with 
a higher interest. Now, on the other hand, has not the 
opposer of slavery—the advocate of the freedom of the 
press and of speech, a right equally as valid to demand 
that slavery be put down, on’the ground that its continu- 
ance will violate the constitutional guarantee to him of 
the freedom of the press and of speech? Most certainly 
he has—no one can dispute it. 

If, then, the guarantees both exist—and if the subjects 

of them be utterly hostile—the Constitution has attempt- 
ed an impossibility,—to reconcile things that are, in their 
natures, irreconcilable. What then is to be done? The 
Constitution is insufficient—#¢ can destroy neither. The 
tesult must be everlasting conflict between these hostile 
elements or till one or the other destroy its adversary—til! 
slavery put down the freedom of the press and of speech, 
or the latter put down slavery. Which ought to be de. 
stroyed by the antagonist power, it would seem to us 
scarcely to require a moment to decide. Should slavery 
be overthrown, no inroad will be made on the symmetry 
of the Constitution—no alteration will be necessary in any 
of its provisions—they will all continue to exist, and be as 
necessary and efficacious and vigorous as they are now, 
and ever have been. But, should the freedom of the press 
and of speech be destroyed by being abridged, the very 
sentinels of liberty will have been cloven down—the cita- 
del of human rights will have been sacked by the oppres- 
sor of his brother, and their death-song will be chanted by 
every despot on the globe. 

Again—it is iterated and reiterated by some of our dis- 
tinguished pro-slavery politicians—-among whom we 
would, at one time, have been surprised to find Mr Clay— 
that the Constitution is a “compromise” between the North 
and the South, in which the latter, by the aid and consent 
of the former, has secured to herself, perpetually, all the 
benefits of slavery. Ifthe Constitution is in reality the 
fruit of such a “compromise”—of a compact by which, in 
the very face of our proclamation that all men are created 
equal and entitled to their liberty, one sixth part of our 
nocent and unoffending brethren and fellow-citizens are 
to be held forever in the basest bondage—it ought to be 
‘orn to atoms and scattered to the winds of heaven, Such 
* covenant would better fit the councils of Pandemonium, 
than those of earth. ‘The men that entered into it would 


attached to our revolutionary ancestors, and to a country 
which they poured out their blood like water to exalt and 


But where is the proof by which such disgrace can be 


to honor! There is nonein the Constitution itself, But 
if there was, virtually, acompromise by which the South 
had secured to it the high advantages, the signal benefits 
of slavery, what has the North received on her part? 
Where is her equivalent? What benefit has she which 
is peculiar! None. In all the erudite theses of Gov. 
McDuffie, and other slaveholding politicians, there has 
been pointed out no gain made by the North for her con- 
cession of favors to the South. 

Does it not seem strange—if a guarantee or compromise 
was intended—that neither of these words so well under- 
stood as expressing what is now contended for, nor any 
other, at all tantamount to them—nor even the subject 
matter of the guarantee or compromise should never once 
be mentioned? Yet so it is. On any other subject, than 
that of our own long and guilty oppression, the notion of 
a guarantee or compromise, derivable from terms in the 
Constitution of no greater strength or clearness than those 
which are brought in to the support of slavery, would be 
looked upon as a ridiculous fantasy. A compromise with 
the South in relation tothe culture of tobacco—or a guar- 
antee for the perpetual cultivation of rice, may as well be 
insisted on as contained in the Constitution as a compro- 
mise or guarantee for the perpetuity of negro-oppression. 


The Philanthropist. 


At the anniversary of the State A. 8. Society, it seem- 
ed to be an opinion generally entertained among the dele- 
gates in attendance, that there should be a paper which 
should be regarded as the organ of our operations. It 
was also considered essential that it should be issued at 
the place where the Executive Committee might reside. 
The Ex. Com. were chosen from this city. At their first 
session, held a few evenings since, an arrangement was 
made with the editor of this paper for its transfer to the 
State Society. This has now been done, and the Philan- 
thropist is no longer to be regarded as an individual con- 
cern—as speaking the sentiments of its projector alone— 
or as ushering forth onty his own views—but as the vehi- 
cle of communication by which ten thousand of our fellow 
citizens speak to their countrymen; pleading with them 
to come to the rescue of our free institutions—to save from 
destruction the freedom of speech, the liberty of the press— 
and to re-establish now, on immovable ground, the funda- 
mental principles of ourown and of all just government, 
that “all men are created equal” and have a right that is 
unalienable to “ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
Through this, as a medium of addressing them, they call 
on all to rouse themselves up to the great work of humani- 
ty, patriotism, and religion, at this time occupying the 
mind not only of our own country, but of the civilized 
world. 

Let every abolitionist in the state exert himself to extend 
the circulation of this now, virtually, his own paper. Why 
may not the number read within our limits be multiplied, 
from one thousand to five? There is every encourage- 
ment to more strenuous effort, than has yet been put forth. 
Those who have, heretofore, been halting between two 
opinions, are fast coming over to the side of free princi- 
ples—and even the bitterest adversaries are beginning to 
acknowledge that our cause—despised as itis by then— 
is destined to have free course. Free course we know it 
must and will have in the minds of that portion of the 
community to whom is confided the preservation of our 
liberties. With the working men—the thinking men— 
with those who look upon all real prosperity, whether in- 
dividual or national, as inseparably connected with recti- 
tude—it has an influence, when fairly presented, that is 
overmastering and astonishing. To the aristocracy in 
church or state—(for in each such a class exists, and this 
too without being established by law)—to those who in 
the singleness of their selfishness bring themselves to 
believe that their own success and prosperity is the best 
proof of general happiness—and to the heedless crowd 
who are persuaded into the employment of mobo- 
cratic leaders, who themselves touch not the filthy work— 
it will ever be unwelcome. But these adversaries are al- 
most impotent, when assailed by the weapon of truth, 
wielded by the arm of love. They must fall before it. 
The foamings of despotism must be converted into the 
rivers of peace. It will no longer be pronounced in the 
tone of doubt and entreaty by the oppressed, “am not I a 
man and a brother?”—but it shall be resounded throughout 
our land and through the world, thou art aman and 
therefore a brother. 





Slavery mobbed down=-Liberty mobbed up. 

At Lockport, in New York, our friend Weld, had an 
appointment, on the 23d April, to deliver a lecture in the’ 
Presbyterian church, the use of which had been granted | 
for this purpose. It was also intended by the friends of 
abolition to form a society on the same day—and previous 
notice to this effect, inviting the people of the several 
towns in the county to attend, had been given. At the 
appointed hour, 1 o’clock, P. M., the abolitionists assem- 
bled according to their notice. Sodid the mob, led on by 
the First Judge, and by the Sheriff of the County. 
Shortly after Mr Weld commenced his lecture, the uproar 
and clamor of the mobocrats drowned his voice, and he 
was compelled to desist. They took possession of the 
church—elected the usual officers of a meeting—the First 
Judge made a speech—sundry resolutions were passed in 
good keeping with the rest of the performance, and the 
whole wound up with a grand finale of whistling and a 
simultaneous exit of the First Judge and his patriotic 
comrades from the church. 

The abolitionists remained on the ground,—so soon as 
the mobocrats withdrew, “the Niagara County Anti- 
Slavery Society” was formed with one hundred and fifty 
seven members. 

A few days afterward Mr. Weld delivered a lecture to a 
most attentive and crowded audience. At the close of it 
two hundred and eighty one persons joined the society— 
making the whole number four hundred and thirty eight 
members. This is the way to mob down slavery and mob 
up liberty. 

We are so much pleased with the spirit manifested in 
relation to this disgraceful affair, by the editor of the Ni- 
agara Courier—from an extra of which the foregoing facts 
are gathered—that we will not withhold his manly and 
republican article from our readers—albeit he is no aboli- 
tionist. It precedes the statement of the whole case as 
made by Mr Spalding, a thorough going and enlightened 
abolitionist of Lockport, and a member of the society of 
Friends. It is as follows: 

“The communication of Mr. Spalding, inserted in our 
columns to-day, will be read with peculiar interest—espe- 
cially by that portion of community whose motto is, “The 
Supremacy of the Laws.” 

Our sentiments on the subject of slavery, are very well 
known to our readers to be adverse to the principles of the 
immediate abolitionists—but whilst we discountenance 
their measures, and endeavor by argument to oppose their 
ill-judged efforts—we at the same time, most unequivocal- 
ly acknowledge their right to discuss the question in such 
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merican citizen from delivering his sentiments—and 
an mob, wrest from a large and respectable 
dience their invaluable right of peaceably 

hear those sentiments? The proceedings at the 
byterian meeting house on Saturday, were in the highest 
degree disgraceful ; and the fact of the first judicial officer 
of the county being one of the ringleaders, does not give 
either weight or respectability to their riotous conduct: a 
mob is no less a mob by being led on by a judge! or a 
lawyer! Truly we Lave fallen on evil times. The ermin 
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pr aii disgraced in the violent conduct of one of its 
officers—the rights of unoffending citizens trampled under 
foot by an organized gang of bullies—and the broad shield 
of the law rendered too feeble—impotent—by the very 
persons whose duty it was to give it vigor, and extend its 
protecting influence over all classes of citizens; this in a 
country claiming to be frec, and especially claiming its 
love of law and order, is, to say the least, rather anomo- 
lous. When or where this is to end, we know not—but 
fear not until all that is near and dear to American free- 
men, is prostrated in the dust !” 


Renewed Barbarities. 


In St. Louis, a free colored man who lately killed a de- 
puty sheriff, under circumstances making the offence mur- 
der, and for which there was no reason to suppose he 
would not have suffered the penalty of the law, was safely 
lodged in jail to await his trial, A mob collected at night 
—gave information to the sheriff, who was also jailer and 
dwelt in or near the jail, that the safest course for him, 
was to remove himself and family from their present quar- 
ters, to some other place:—thus giving the invaders an 
opportunity unresisted of making their way to the prison. 
er. The sheriff we are told conformed to the intimation 
—the mob went quickly to work—effected a breach—enter- 
ed—took out the prisoner~~chained him to a tree—sur- 
rounded him with shavings and other combustibles—set 
them on fire, and actually burnt him to death, 

For about twenty minutes he suffered greatly —his cries 
were piercing, and he implored his torturers to put him to 
instant death. This was refused. After this, he was si- 
lent for some time, and was supposed to be dead. But 
presently he told them he was not dead—and again im- 
plored them to free him from his pain by ending his life. 
This request was also unheeded. The next day a gen- 
tleman went to the spot. Nothing was to be seen of his 
remains except the lower part of his body, which was not 
consumed, 

In this mob there was a Clerk of one of the Courts and 
one or two of the aldermen of the city. 

To wrest from the hands of the Jaw one whuse life it 
was about to demand, shows in no small degree, meanness 
and brutality of temper; but to inflict, through wantonness 
and delight at human suffering, unnecessary pain on one 
whom we are about hurrying to judgment, demonstrates 
in the case of men living in a christian land, a ferocity, a 
savageism, a satanism rarely seen—and only seen to bring 
on it the detestation of every virtuous and orderly man in 
the community. 





** Hail Columbia, Happy Land.” 

Not long before the breaking out of the pro-slavery per- 

secutions last summer, Dr. Reuben Crandall, a man of 
estimable character an‘ inoffensive deportment, of literary 
taste and qualifications, settled himself at Washington 
City, that he might engage in professional avocations. 
He had in his possession several anti-slavery publications 
—had never been known to converse, in Washington, on 
the subject of slavery, except in one instance, when he 
disapproved of the circulation of abolition pamphlets—and 
among other things proved to have been active in breaking 
up and suppressing the school for colored females, estab- 
lished under the care of his sister, Prudence Crandall, [we 
would respect Mr. C. had we not known this part of his 
history.] 
Notwithstanding all this, sucl was the madness of the 
times; so dire was the infatuation of slaveholders, that 
this man was suspected, arrested, and thrown into prison 
on a charge of exciting the colored people, bond and free, 
to insurrection. Besides this, it was as much as the few 
who were not totally demented could do, to restrain the 
myrmidons of slavery from breaking open the jail where 
he was confined and putting him to death without any 
form of trial. Well, what was the consequence? When 
the prosecuting officer came to prepare his indictment 
against Dr. Crandall, it was found he had violated no 
statute of the District—had even done all that he was 
supposed to have done. There was no statute touching 
the case. But he must be indicted some how or other. 
And for what offence do you think, reader, the indictment 
was drawn !—for 4 LIBEL AT COMMON Law. Onewould 
think—after adopting such an odd device as this, that 
conviction would have followed of course. But no: Dr. 
Crandall could not be convicted even as a libeller. The 
tender mercies of a slave holding community found, in 
Dr. C’s. imbrisonment for eight months inthe common 
jail of the District, sufficient expiation for the offence 
of having in his possession papers and tracts revealing the 
dark mysteries of southern oppression. 

This case shows the odiousness of the ‘ system’—and 
the necessity of abolishing slavery in reference to the 
blacks, lest we see the abolition of liberty in reference to 
the whites. To the slaveholder must be given the power 
of purging our language of the word, 11senTr—or of in- 
carcerating, flagellating and hanging any man who has 
the audacity to utter it. 

Hail Columbia, happy land! 





ANTI-SLAVERY ECCLESIASTICS. 
DELHI CHURCH. 

The following resolution has been passed by the 
Delhi (Presbytery) church, of which Horace Bush- 
nel is Pastor, four miles from this city. 

‘Resolved, That, since for one man to claim a 
right of property in the body and soul of another, is 
a grievous sin against God, a fruitful source of every 
abomination, rendering the church of Christ the de- 
rison of scoffers, and tending greatly to corrupt the 
principles of the Gogpel, and to abrogate the Gol- 
den Rule of Christ, we cannot henceforth admit 
to the communion of this Church, any who are im- 

licated in the sin of slaveholding, or any who are 
baowe to justify the principle or the practice of, 
the same.’ ‘ 

Inthe bounds of this Church an anti-slavery so- 
ciety has been formed, within the last month. 

FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

This Church is in the adjoining village of Fulton, 
John Dudley, Pastor. It has Resolved, in inviting 
communicants to the table of the Lord, to except 
—‘ Those who hold in slavery their fellow men, and 
buy or sell the image of God.’ 

An anti-slavery society has lately been formed in 
Fulton. This has been done without any special 
address or effort for this purpose. A note from the 
Pastor now before us, says—‘ our last communion 
season was a precious, comforting and cheering one, 
to our little band. Eleven were added to our num- 
ber by profession and one by letter. The greater 
nimber of these are abolitionists—and all consider, 
that in joining the church, they give their pledge 


ject for further attention next year. 
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Fruits of Slavery. 





a southern slaver. The purchaser was directed 
‘where to find him—he having gone to visit his wife. 
| Here he found him. He at once told him that he 
' was his property, and must prepare to accompany 

him. ‘The slave undersome pretext stept aside for 

@ moment, and taking up an axe, that was by, chop- 
‘ped off his hand. He returned, brandishing the 
bleeding stump in the face of the slaver, taunting 
| him with the loss that he had occasioned him. The 
| Slaver in revenge, determined to take him to market 
and the poor fellow, as we are informed was,’ not- 
withstanding, driven away. 





A Mr. C. a minister in the Presbyterian 
church in Kentucky, sold, a short time since, 
five thousand dollars worth of slaves, inherited by 
him from his wife’s father, who died in Virginia. 
He studied Theology under a distinguished D. D. of 
Virginia. The purchaser was a professor of relig- 
ion. 





Encouraging to Mr. Van Buren, 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA TO A 
GENTLEMAN IN CINCINNATI. DATED 
4th mo., 29, 1836. 

Our late yearly meeting continued its sessions, which 
was one of the most delightful I ever attended, until the 
afternoon of the 7th day of the week. Never was there 
more harmony in the transaction of its important duties. | 
From all the yearly meetings we learned by the Epistles, 
that the noble testimony of the Society against slavery has 
again taken fast hold of the whole church. From two of 
our quarter’s (Caln and Western) it was especially recom- 
mended to the attention of the yearly meeting, which took 
it up with great unanimity, and separated a very large 
committee, of which thy son was the first in nomination, to 
consider the whole subject, and report. This they did, 
by several sittings, and reported a memorial to Congress 
against slavery as A WHOLE, incorporating also the svl- 
emn protest of the meeting against the reception of Ar- 
kansas, as a slave-state. 

The memorial was adopted and ordered to be signed 
by the clerks, (women’s meeting having joined with ours, 
in the appointment of a large committee on the subject 
and participating with us, in the deliberations and dis- 
cussions of the joint-committees,) and four individuals, to 
wit, Joseph Parish, Joseph Foulke, Wm. Wharton and 
James Mott, were deputed to convey the same to Wash- 
ington, and present it. The meeting also referred the sub- 


| 








This, they have done, and I learn, from one of their 
number, that it was read in the Senate,—but on confer- 
ence with several of the leading members of the House, 
they were informed it would hardly obtain a hearing in 
the House. Doubtless the Arkansas question is to be 
used a8 @ POLITICAL ENGINE, and that every principle 
of honesty, justice and patriotism, is to be prostrated be- 
fore the soulless monster, political ambition, and that an- 
other foul blot is to be added to the almost abolished face 
of our once beautiful escutcheon. : 

Will the justice of God sleep forever! Why, oh! my 
country wilt thou rush on towards irretrievable ruin? 
But, I cannot doubt there will yet be found ‘balm in Gil- 
ead.’ The righteous will not be forsaken—there is yet 
salt sufficient, I most devoutly hope, to save this dread- 
fully wicked nation. With all her faults, we must still 
love our country, and ceaselessly importune for her sal- 
vation. 





(The following is well fittedto show the temper 
created by continued slave-holding. Who can 
deny, that here is an exhibition of its proper fruits? 
Let men have absolute dominion over any of their 
fellow creatures—and there are none of them over 
whom they will not try to exercise it, whenever 
an occasion may offer. Let any one collect in- 
stances of violent language and indecorous behav- 
ior in Congress, and he will see that nine tenths of 
them are furnished by slaveholding members. 
The slaveholder will excel in politeness whilst 
every thing 1s conceded to him—but let him be 
resisted—and the same temper that leads him to 
insist on the entire submission of his slaves will be 
exhibited against his equals. The remark of course 
is subject to exceptions.] 
Awful Scene in Congress. 
ON A SABBATH MORNING! 


‘Mr. Peyton of Tennessee now got the floor, and 
proceeded to speak with great virulence, in rela- 
tion to the conduct of the majority,and accused it 
of a disposition to enact every species of oppres- 
sion. He introduced a fever heat at once, and 
laid the train to the magazine that finally exploded. 

Here a rather tart discussion took' place be- 
tween Mr. Bynum and Mr. Charles Fenton Mer- 
cer, and Mr. Wise called Mr. Bynum to order, 

Mr. Bynum indirectly applied some ‘ wicked 
words’ to Mr. Wise, and Mr. Wise, in reply, said 
that Mr. Bynum was a damned scoundrel and 
liar. 

Mr. Bynum said that Mr. Wise was a damned 
rascal and a liar and a bully:—that he had attempt- 
ed to brow-beat the House ever since the session 
commenced, and to a certain extent had succeeded, 
but, added Mr. Bynum, Are you do not brow- 
beat end bully-rag me. Hereupon Wise leaped at 
Bynum, and Bynum at Wise, both sufficiently 
armed for any desperate purpose. Order, order, 
exclaimed Mr. Polk at the top of his voice, and it 
was responded by a hundred others. 

Shame, shame, shame, and hell, hell, exclaimed 
others. Keep them apart for God’s sake, was the 
cry of many others. Let go my arms, unloose me, 
unloogze me, roared the furious combatants. 

Order, order, must be maintained, exclaimed 
Mr. Polk, and I appeal to this House to assist the 
chair in protecting the character of Congress and 
the dignity of the country. What has the house 
of Representatives come to, said Mr. Williams! 
We are reduced to a common bear-garden,a bull- 
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state of feeling. It must not adjourn. 
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A short time since——Esq. residing in the neigh- 
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has done great things among us, whereof we are 


Mr. C. F. Mercer, the great ‘ pacificator,’ im- 
plored the House in mercy, and, ss it regarded its 
own dignity, not to adjourn till a reconciliation be- 
‘tween the ‘belligerants’ had been effected. 

Mr. Bailie Peyton, Mr. Thomas, Col. Richard 
M. Johngon, John Quincey Adams, Chilton Allan, 
John M. Patton, Waddy. Thompson, and Colonel 
Howard also interposed, and after assailing the 
letter-writers, and making them responsible for all 
the sins of the House, got Messrs. Wise and By- 
num to sit on the stool of repentance, to ‘ luff and 
bear away;’ and, after adopting @ resolution, the 
substance of which was, that Jesse A. Bynum and 
Henry A. Wise were honorable gentlemen, but a 
little too irtscible, at half-past, five o’clock, on 
Sunday morning, March 27, 1836, it adjourned. 
The refectories got short of liquor, or the House 
might have sat al] day Sunday... The gin at Lan- 
: torno’s run short.’—Laberator. 





i Anniversary Meeting. 


| 
| On Wednesday evening, 26th inst. the Young 
| Men's Anti-Slavery Society of this city, held their 
\first anniversary meeting, in the Bricklayers’ 
Hall, corner of 13th and Race streets. The Hall 
was crowded to overflowing,;’and many went 
‘away forwantof room. ‘The meeting was opened 
| by reading the 58th chapter of Fsaiah, after which 
| the annual report was presented, which we hope 
to give to our readers next week;—it shows that 
Philadelphians have not been entirely asleep, or 
that the spirit of liberty has not been quenched by 
the formidable mecting held in this city in August 
last for discountenancing efforts in behalf of the 
slave. ‘The meeting was addressed by L. C. 
Gunn—chowing what we of the north have to do 
with slavery—and what wecan do to bring about 
its abolition;—by Rev. Henry Grew—congratu- 
lating the society on the success of the cause—and 
the measures abolitionists have adopted; and by 
Rev. George Bourne, showing in a masterly man- 
ner the duty of ceasing to hold church fellowship 
withslave-holders. ‘I'he deep attention paid dur- 
ing the whole of the exercises—and the assent 
expressed in the countenances of all to the doc- 
trines advanced, show that our cause has gained 
much the pest year in this city.—Phila, Weekly 
Press. 
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Southern Logic. 
We subjoin a communication from the United States 
Seaees and have added to it, what we considera 
parallel specimen of the same style of reasoning: 

The Question in a Nut Shell.—Ilf Congress were 
to grant the prayer of the petitioners to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, the dissolution 
of the Union would immediately follow. Every 
body admits that. These petitions to Congress, 
therefore are equivalent to petitions for the dissolu- 
tion. Would Congress receive such? All answer, 
No. Then it follows that Mr. Calhoun is right. 
His proposition is, not to receive these abolition 
petitions, which are in effect and virtually, petitions 
for the dissolution of the Union. The object of 
these rascals is apparent. I mean those of the initia- 
ated—the master spirits in the plot. Their aim is, 
first to break the federal union of the states, and 
then to have a grand consoLipaTeD government. 

Common Sense. 

Let us suppose that a band of incendiaries have 
taken an oath that they will burn the city of Bos- 
ton, if the legislature grant the petition for a ten 
million bank. Now, granting that they have the 
power to put their threats in execution: if the le- 
gislature grant the prayer of the petitioners, the 
burning of Boston would immediately follow. 
These petitions, therefore, are equivalent to peti- 
tions for the burning of Boston. Would the legis- 
lature receive such? All answer, No. It follows 
then that the legislature must refuse to receive the 
petitions for the ten million bank.—The object of 
these ware | petitioners is apparent. Their aim 
is to burn all the houses of the citizens of Boston, 
and then make them pay exorbitant interest for 
money to rebuild them. 

We trust that the time will come when the north 
will no longer consent to sacrifice all their interest 
and wishes, because the south threaten to dissolve 
the union. The modus operandi of the south has 
always been, to threaten to make war, if the north 
do not yield to their demands, and then argue to the 
north that, for the sake of peace, they should yield. 
As if ahighwayman should demand your purse, and 
tell you that the responsibility of your murder will 
belong to yourself and not to him, if you do not give 
it to him.—Boston Courier. 


(‘7 Slavery is a sin, which ought to be aban- 
doned as soon as is consistent with the best inter- 
ests of all parties concerned.’ (!) 

Licenticusness is a sin, that ought to be aban- 
doned as soon as is consistent with the best inter- 
ests of all parties concerned! 

Stealing, lying and profanity are sins, which 
ought to be abandoned as soon as is consistent with 
the best interests of all parties concerned! 

Where are we taught that slavery, licentious- 
ness, stealing, lying and profanity are sins? In 
the Bible surely. Why not go to the Bible to as- 
certain how soon these sins are to be abandoned, 
instead of consulting exclusively, as standard of 
duty, the ‘interests of parties concerned.’—Vermont 
Telegraph. 


DECREE OF GEN. COS. 


‘Whereas, a great number of colonists, in con- 
travention of the laws and institutions of the Mexi- 
can Republic, which expressly forbid slavery and 
the slave trade in all its possession and territories, 

availing themselves of the state of bondage, ig- 
norance and almost destitution in which slaves are 

nerally to be found in some of the states of the 

nited States—found the means of importing by 
sea and by land, and keeping in slavery, a great 
number of colored people, thus entailing that dis- 
graceful system upon our country; Resolved, 

1. The laws and institutions of the Mexican Re- 
public on slavery and slave trade shall, from this 
day, remain in full force in the whole Territory of 
Texas. 

2. In compliance with said laws, the persons of 
all colored people, of both sexes, are from this mo- 
ment declared free, and this whatever may be the 
nature of the contracts which bind them to their 
masters; should said contracts be, in a direct or in- 
direct manner, contrary to the existing prohibitory 
laws of the Republic on slavery and slave trade, in 
which case they shall be considered as null and of 
no value. 

8. Colored people, who may present themselves 
to the military governors or commanders, claiming 
the protection of the Mexican laws, shall be protec- 
ted, allowing them their freedom, as wellas the fa- 
culty of settling in whatever section of the Republic 
they choose, providing them with the necessary 
passport. 

4. Those who shall, hereafter contravene the Mex- 
ican laws on slavery and slavetrade, shall incur the 
penalties prescribed in the latter. 

San Fe “pes 20th of March, 1836. 

Signed, PERFECTO DE COS.’ 





JAMES A. SHEDD. 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
DAYTON, MONTGOMERY CO., OHIOe 


beating arena, said others. 4 : 
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ech of Mr. Preston of South Carolina, on the 
Speech of Se OTITION QUESTION.” 
Tuesday Mirch 1. 
Mr. President:—I deeply regret the course which 
this discussion has taken. I have remarked its 
progress with much pain, with a feeling of anxie- 
ty and depression’ which I find great difficulty in 
‘expressing. It has been mixed up with all those 
‘small topics of party and personal bitterness which, 
whether properly or not, enter so largely into the 
ordinary debates of the Serate, but which are 
altogether misplaced, and dangerous when con- 
nected with the consideration of those deep and 
vital interests involved in any discussion of the 
institution of slavery. It is very desirable, as has 
been well suggested by thesenator from Massachu- 
setts, that, if we must deliberate on this subject, 
we do eo with all the calmness possible, and with 
a deliberate and eombined effort to do what is best 
under the perilous circumstances which surround 
us, uninfluenced by the paltry purposes of party. 
In whatever temper you may come to it, the dis- 
cussion is full of danger. The fact that you are 
deliberating on the subject of slavery, inspires my 
mind with the most solemn thoughts. No matter 
how it comes before you, no matter whether the 
questions be preliminary or collateral, you have no 
jurisdiction of it in any of its aspects. These 
doors should be closed against it, for you have no 
right to draw into question here, an institution 
guarantied by the Constitution, and on which, in 
fact, the right of twenty-two senators to a seat in 
this body is founded—and, emphatically, you have 
no right to assail, or to permit to be assailed, the 
domestic relations of a particular section of the: 
country, which you are incapable of appreciating 
—of which you are necessarily ignorant—which 
the Constitution puts beyond your reach, and 
which a fair courtesy, it would seem, should ex- 
empt from your discussion. It exacts some 
patience in a southern man to sit here and listen, 
day after day, to enumerations of the demoralizing 
effects of his household arrangements considered 
in the abstract—to hear his condition of life lamen- 
ted over, and to see the coolness with which it is 
proposed to admit petitioners who assail, and vilify, 
and pity him, en the ground that it would hurt 
their feelings, if we do not listen to them. We 
sit here and hear all this, and more than this. 
We hear ourselves accused of being agitators, be- 
cause we ask the question, Is it the pleasure of 
the senate to hear those who thus assail us? As 
yet, Mr. President, the incendiaries are but at your 
door, demanding admittance, and it is yet within 
your power tosay tothem that they shall not throw 
their burning brands upon this floor, or propagate 
the conflagration through this government. Be- 
fore you lend yourself to their unhallowed pur- 
poses, I wish to say a word or twoupon the actual 
condition of the abolition question, for | greatly 
fear, from what has transpired here, that is very 
insufficiently understood, and that the danger of 
the emergency is by no means estimated asit ought 
tobe. God forbid that Ishould permit any matter 
of temporary interest or passion toenter into what 
I am about to teli you of the real dangers which 
environ us. My state has been assailed. Be it 
so. My peculiar principles have been denounced. 
I submit to it. Sarcasms, intended to be bitter, 
have been uttered against us. Let them pass. I 
will not permit myself to be disturbed by these 
things, or, by retoring them, throw any suspicion 
on the temper on which I solemnly warn both 
sections of this Union of the impending dangers, 
and exhort their senate to do whatever becomes 
its wisdom and patriotism under the circumstances. 
Let us not shut our eyes, sir, on our condition. 
Seme gentlemen have intimated that there is a pur- 
pose to getupa panic. No, no, sir, I have no 
such purpose. A panic on this subject is a disas- 
ter. Thestake is too great to play for undera 
panic. In the presence of so much danger as I 
solemnly believe exists, I would rather steady 
every mind to the coldest contemplation of it, 
than endeavor te excite my own, or the feelings 
of others, by adventitious stimulants. If I cover 
estimate the magnitude of the dangers which 
threaten us, it is in spite of myself, against my 
wishes, and afterthe most deliberate consideration. 
Lock round, then, sir, on the circumstances 
ander which these numerous and daily increasing 
petitions are sent to us. They do not come, as 
heretofore, singly, and far apart; from the quiet 
routine of the Society of Friends* or the obscure 
vanity of some philanthropic club, but they are 
sent to us in vast numbers, from soured and agita- 
ted communities; poured in upon us from the over- 
flowing of public sentiment, which, every where, 
in all western Europe and eastern America, has 
been lashed into excitement on this subject. 
Whoever has looked at the actual condition of 
society, must have perceived that the public mind 
is not in its accustomed state of repose, but active, 
and stirred up, and agitated beyond all former ex- 
ample. The bosom of society heaves with new 
and violent emotions. The general pulse beats 
stronger and quicker than at any period since the 
access of the French Revolution. Public opinion 
labors, like the priestess on her tripod, with the 
prophecy of greatevents. In Germany, in France, 
and in England, there is a great movement party 
organized upon the spirit of the times, whose ten- 
dency is to overturn established institutions, and 
remodel the organic forms of society; for whose 
purposes the process of experiment is too slow, 
and the action of reason too cold; whose infuriated 
philanthropy goeth about seeking whom it may 
devour. To these ethical or political enthusiasts 
the remote and unsustained institution of slavery 
offers at once a cheap and fruitful subject. Ac- 
cordingly, it is known that the doctrinairc and 


juste milieu party of France, and its leading paper, 


the Journal des* Debats, conducted with much 
ability, is devoted to the purposes of abolitionism. 
The Duke de Broglie, Prime Minister of France, 
with St. Domingo before his eyes, is president of 
an abolition society, having in view the manumis- 
sion of the slaves in the French West Indies. 

But the state of feeling in England has a much 
more direct influéiice upon us, and is therefore of 
more important‘investigation. She exercises a 
vast power over the public mind of this country, 
and especially of the northeastern portion of it. 
An intense and’ immediate sympathy bind them 
together.—The same literature, Jaws, and lan- 
guage—to a certain extent the same political in- 
stitutions—and so bound up together, or rather 
interwoven, bya vast and infinitely ramified in- 
tercourse that the inhabitants of the Northern and 
Middle states are more familiar with the daily 
press of England than with that of their own 
country south of the Potomac.t 





-*As long as the Friends continued this “ quiet routine” 
and failed to see that it was necessary to agitate the pub- 
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What then, sir, is the condition of this slave 
question in England? The English Parliament, 
not only with the approbation, but at the instance 
of the English people, has liberated the slaves of 
the West Indies. The rights of individuals, the 
public interest, the existence of the colonies, 
could not arrest the torrent of public opinion; all 
are swept away. A government laboring under 
a load of public debt, and a people oppressed by 
enormous taxes, have given one hundred millions 
of dollars for the abolition of slavery; have des- 
troyed the most cherished colonies, and trampled 
upon the rights of private property. This is a 
lesson of terrible admonition to us; and let not the 
history of the progress of events in England be 
thrownaway. It is but forty or fifty years since, 
that the abolition of slavery was conceived in 
England, by a weak enthusiast in parliament, and 
a eloistered scholar of Oxford, whose heated 
imagination was directed to this subject by acci- 
dent, or by that unseen but potent spirit.of the 
times which, pervading the general mass of intel- 
lect, is at first known only by its effects upon 
individual minds peculiarly adapted to its influ- 
ences. Wilberforce and Clarkson were not attend- 
ed to—neglected, despised; the planters lulled 
themselves into a false security. ‘Thé politicians 
addressed them then as they do us now. The 
member of parliament gradually brought to his 
assistance a small neutral party in politics—the 
scholar poured forth his declamation from the 
press. The great parties in parliament courted 
the neutrals; the public ear became familiarized 
to the denunciations of Clarkson. Still, the 
planters reposed in security, and the politicians 
said there is no danger. 

The Edinburgh Review, in 1817, held this 
language: 

‘“‘It is scarcely necessary to premise, that the 
advocates for the abolition of the slave trade 
cordially reprobate all idea of emancipating the 
slaves already in our plantations. Suchascheme, 
indeed, is sufficiently answered by the story of the 

alley slaves in Don Quixote, and we are persua- 

ed never had any place in the minds of those 
enlightened and judicious persons who have con- 
tended in this cause.” 

Quotiog the passage in 1819, Mr. Walsh, in his 
Appeal, says: 

‘* The most zealous of the English philanthro- 
pists have not carried their views so far, with 
respect tothe West Indiaslavery, asits immediate 
or speedy abolition.” 

And he adds: 

“So late as 1817, Lord Holland, one of the 
most devoted amongst the associates of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, moved, in the house of peers, a petition 
to the Prince Regent, praying that the idea of 
emancipating the slaves in the West Indies might 
be disowned by royal proclamation throughout the 
islands, which was done accordingly.” 

And now look to Jamaica for the result. Look, 
too, sir, to the sway and dominion which the 
principles of Wilberforce and Clarkson have ob- 
tained over the whole public mind.—The daily 
press, the periodicals, works of political economy 
and fiction, the whole mass of literature, is filled 
and reeking with abolitionism. Every channel 
which feedsthe public intelligence is choaked with 
it. Every topic which can arouse attention, or 
inflame the imagination, is perverted into its ser- 
vice. Christendom is invoked to join in the cru- 
sade. Abolition societies are multiplied, and 
nobles and commoners press into them with equal 
zeal. Meetings are held in which are found to- 
gether the proudest titles and the starving opera- 
tives. The condition of the Africans has ceased 
to be matter of discussion, and is given up to 
declamation. Cant has been stimulated into pas- 
sion, and passion inflamed into fury. A morbid 
sensibility has been roused for the African, and 
has outrun the general excitement. A sort of 
crevasse has broken from the main stream of public 
excitement, and pours itself upon Africa. With 
a strong perception, of this feeling, O’Connell 
exclaimed in the British parliament, while claim- 
ing its attention to the infinitely worse condition 
of the Irish Catholics, ‘‘ Would to God we were 
black.” 

The smartness of debate might reply to me, that 
all this is the march of mind, the progress of rea- 
son, before which the institutions of the South 
must eventually give way. It rarely happens, 
sir, that a fixed public opinion, properly so called, 
manifests itself by such violence and fury as char- 
acterise the proceedings of abolitionism, or that 
the progress of reason is attended by such contor- 
tions. Those who assail us know nothing of the 
institution which they denounce—nothing of its 
complex and various character. They have not 
seen it in its actual existence, are ignorant of the 
facts about which they pretend to reason, and 
cannot comprehend the consequences of their 
proceedings.* : 

But what is it to me or you, sir, sitting here 
under the Constitution, whether it be the march 
of mind or of madness that is treading under foot 
that instrument to get at those institutions? 
Whether it be opinion of frenzy—whether it be 
destiny or fashion, you have no right to decide 
upon it, or to consider of it. Weare neither a 
college nor a club, but a constitutional assembly, 
whose business it is to maintain the Constitution, 
and defend the rights it guaranties: and git is 
equally our duty to do so, whether public opinion 
or measures rules the hour. I protest against 
your adoption to any abstract proposition on this 
orany other subject. My object is to rouse this 
Senate, and, as far as I can be heard, these States, 
to a just sense of the impending dangers; and let 
me ask, sir, if this danger would be diminished by 
attributing these petitions to the dictates of rea- 
son, rather than to the ravings of fanaticism. 

Clarkson and Wilberforce have done their 
work! How many such men are now in the field, 
now in this country, at our doors, Mr. President, 
pressing on to this work of devastation and mas- 
sarce! Let us look at the state of things in our 
own country, and at the moment of our delibera- 
tion. 

It is of the utmost consequence to both sections 
of the Union that we make an accurate review of 
our position. We should not resign our minds to 
a stolid stoicism, which awaits danger, without 
resorting to the means of avoiding it, or to that 
counterfeit courage which sustains itself by un- 
derrating the power of its assailant. Let us not 
diminish the difficulties, that we may excuse our 
impotence or indolence in overcoming them. The 
best way to avoid danger is to meet it plump. 

Mr. President, I thank gentlemen of the Sen- 
ate from non-slaveholding states for the very 
strong assurance they have given us of their 
decided opposition to the purposes aad practices 
of the abolitionists. I receive their declarations 
with unhesitating confidence in their candor, and 
unfeigned gratitude, and I am firmly persuaded 
that they, es well as many members from my own 
section, suppose that the agitation is made by a 


* 3. We take this occasion of asking of Mr P. and of. 





north someTarinG about slavery which they do not know. 
We have had instructions from Governors, and Senators, 
from Methodist and Baptist, from E and Lu- 
theran and Presbyterian—they have all been presenting 
to the northern mind, fur many years, the miseries of lib- 
,, the blessings of slavery, yet the north is told 


“know nothing of the institution.” Dull scholars! 
sae is the most knotty that has yet been, at- 


—or this system 


few infatuated men, whose frothy philanthrophy, 
if not whipped up by our discussions, will in a 
short time subside. : 

But I beg to call the attention of such, in the 
first place, to the avowels which have been made 
by the Senators from Vermont. The honorable 
Senator (Mr. Prentiss,) with his characteristic 
earnestness, and with the weight communicated 
to every thing he says, by the high estimate of 
his worth and ability, and the known gravity of 
his mode of thinking, has informed us that a- 
mongst those pétitioners are men of as much 
worth and patriotism as are to be found any where; 
and the hon. Gentleman himself vindicates the 
petitioners by the authority of his co-operation, 
when he declares here in his place that Congress 
is constitutionally endowed with the power of 
manumitting the slaves in this district, and that 
it is expedient to exercise this power. But a 
short time since the Legislature of this state 
which the gentleman represents passed resolu- 
tions that the matter of slavery ought not to be 
agitated. Now the Senator thinks it expedient 
toact. His colleague, too, assures us that the 
progress of the agitation in Vermont is greatly 
accelerated; that seven societies have been re- 
cently organized in one county; and that he hears 
of societies springing up in quarters, remote 
neighborhoods, where he had supposed that aboli- 
tion had scarcely been heard of. Is there nothing 
in these facts? 

Five hundred societies are now organized, and 
in active operation, and daily increasing in num- 
bers. Is there nothing in thist In these wide- 
spread associations, are there none but the weak 
and base, a noisy and impotent rabble, which will 
fret itself into exhaustion. Or are they composed, 
as all such popular movements are, of a mixed 
multitude of all those whom wild enthusiasm, 
mistaken piety, perverted benevolence, and blind 
zeal, hurry and crowd together, to swell the tor- 
rent of public enthusiasm,when it sets strongly to- 
wardsa favorite object! However humbly I may 
think of the wisdom of these people, I do place, a 
high estimate upon their zeal and enterprise. 
We have seen what these qualities effected in 
England on this subject, and they are not less 
efficacious here. There is at this moment in New 
York an association of twenty-five men of wealth 
and high standing, who, with a spirit worthy of 
a better cause, have bound themselves to contri- 
bute $10.000 a year to the propagation of aboli- 
tion doctrines through the press. Five of these 
pay $20.000 a year, and one $1.000 a month. 
Such is the spirit, and such the means to sustain it 

Again, I demand, Sir, do these things indicate 
nothing? The Press is subsidized—societies for 
mutual inflammation are formed—men, women, 
and children juin in the petitions—rostrums are 
erected—itinerant lecturers pervade the land, 
preaching up to nightly crowds a crusade against 
slavery. The pulpit resounds with denunciations 
of the sin of slavery, and infuriate zealots unfurl 
the banner of the cross as the standard to which 
the abolitionist is to rally. The cause of anti- 
slavery is made identical with religion, and men 
and women, are exhorted by all that they estecm 
holy, by all the high and exciting obligations of 
duty to man and God, by all that can warm the 
heart or inflame the imagination, to join in the 
pious work of purging the sin of slavery from the 
land. Gentlemen have told us of the array of the 
Rev. clergy on these petitions! In the name of 
charity they lay a scene of blood and massacre; 
in the blasphemed name of the religion of peace, 
they promote a civil and servile war; they invoke 
Liberty, to prostrate the only Government estab- 
lished for its preservation. But what voice can 
penetrate the deafness of fanaticism? It neither 
hears nor sees, nor reasons; but feels and burns, 
and acts with a maniac force. 

Nor are the all-exciting trophies of religion the 
only sources from which this turbid and impetu- 
ous stream is swollen. All the sympathies of the 
American heart for liberty (the word itself has a 
magic in it,) achieved through war and revolution, 
are perverted into it. When the war-cry is God 
and liberty—when it is thundered from the pulpit, 
and re-echoed from the press, and caught up and 
shouted forth by hundreds of societies, until the 
whole land rings with it, shall we alone not hear 
it, or, hearing it, lay the flattering unction to our 
souls that it portends nothing? Be not deceived, 
I entreat Gentlemen, in regard to the power of 
the causes which are operating upon the popula- 
tion of the non-slave holding states. ‘The public 
mind in those states has long been prepared for 
the most favorable reception of the influences now 
brought to bear uponit. It hasbeen laying fallow 
for the seed which is now sown broadcast. A 
deep anti-slavery feeling has always existed in 
the Northern and Middle States: it is inscribed 
upon their statute-books. Each in succession, 
impelled by this feeling, has abolished slavery 
within its own jurisdiction; and what has been 
effected there without as yet any fatal consequen- 
ces, unreflecting ignorance will readily suppose 
may be effected every where under all circumstan- 
ces. The spirit of propagandism is in proportion 
to the distance of the object, and the ignorance 
of the propagandist. Of the whole population of 
those states, ninety nine hundreths regard the in- 
stitution with decided disapprobation, and scarce- 
ly a less proportion entertain some vague desire 
that it should be abolished, in some way, at some 
time, and believe that the time will come, and 
the mode be devised. They believe that slavery 
is bad in the abstract, and not incurable as it ex- 
ists. The remoteness of it from themselves makes 
them at once more ignorant of its actual condi- 
tion, and bolder in suggesting remedies. It is to 
such a temper of mind that the inflammatory ap- 
peals I have spoken of are addressed.* 

But there is still another element of power, 
scarcely less than either of those I have adverted 
to, which the incendiaries will not be slow to a- 
vail themselves of. Cast your eyes Sir, over the 
states where they have already gained foothold, 
aud mark the eagerness and equality with which 
two great political parties are strugling for ascen- 
dancy. Animated by the utmost intenseness of 
party-spirit, and in the very height of a contest of 
life and death, they will be willing to snatch such 
arms as futy may supply, and avail themselves of 
such auxiliaries as chance may offer. A third 
party, even were it less numerous than the Aboli- 
tionists, occupying for a time a neutral position, 
will of course be able to decide the controversy. 
Each party will dread its accession to the other, 
and each may, perhaps, in turn, court its influ- 
ence. Thus its consequence is enhanced, and, 
deriving strength from position, it acquires a new 
principle of augmentation, until it becomes suf- 
ficiently powerful to absorb one or the other of 
the contending parties, and become itself the 





Mr. P. is in the foregoing view, as far as it goes, nearly 
rigei. He may rest assured, that the “zeal and enter- 
prize” of the abolitionists isnot much a head of their 
“wisdom.” They look on southern oppression as a great 
error, and have taken the weapon of truth with which to 
overthrow it. In its adaptation and power to accompyish 
a glorious triumph, they have ‘every confidence,—and 
they are determined to wield it without intermission, till 
the of victory are heard throughout the land, Let 
not Mr. P. be beguiled by the strong assurances given 
him “by gentlemen of the Senate from non-slave hold- 
ing states ”’—never has truth when directed to a single 
error, achieved such rapi as on the subject of 


abolition. | Every where, when brought into contact with 








: with an energy that is truly people 
i begin plainly to see, that it is either liberty to the slave,or 
j to 





mind, the doctrines of te gd hold 


sla’ 0 the free,—and, seeing thus, to act with the wis- 
din Glidh ooh an alternative dictates, 


principal in the controversy. Then are added 
party-spirit, political. ambition, local interests; 
and, with all this .aggregation of strength and 
power, think you, Sir, that Abolitionism, at our 
next session, will pause at your door, waiting to 
see if it be your pleasure to ask itin? Even now, 
Sir, candidates for popular favor begin to feel the 
influence of this new power. The very fact of 
the reluctance which we feel to agitate this mat- 
ter here, bespeaks our fears of exasperating the 
strength which we instinctively know resides in 
the Abolitionists. Gentlemen say we must tread 
softly, lest we wake the giant; we must not 
breathe upon the spark, lest it burst into a blaze: 
we must bow down before the coming storm until 
it blows over, for fear that it will prostrate us if 
we stand up; and while the policy of such a course 
is urged, we are told there is no danger, 

No gentleman will suppose that I take pleasure 
in indicating the causes of growth, or the present 
strength of the abolitionists, or would willingly 
exaggerate them. It is not, I confess, without 
the deepest apprehensions that I contemplate 
them; but my chief fears arise from the supineness 
with which they are regarded here, on both sides 
of the House. We repose ina false and fatal se- 
curity. Iam amazed and dismayed at the view 
which my friends have taken ofthese matters. I 
know well that their interest is identical with 
mine. I know their honor and candor, and most 
willingly would I indulge in their soothing hopes, | 
if the a sense of the most imperious duty did not, 
exact of me to call upon them to awake to a sense 
of their danger, and be prepared to meet it with a! 
thorough comprehension of its import; and, as a 
member of the Senate of the United States, I 
warn and exhort gentlemen to take early and deci- 
ded council as to what is fit tobe done. The oc- 
casion concerns us all who feel, as I do, a profound 
veneration for the Constitution, and an ardent love 
for the Union. I conjure the Senators from the 
non-slave-holding States to approach this subject 
with a steady regard and unfaltering step; to 
come to the task at once, before it is too late; to 
interpose all the authority of this Government be- 
tween the incendiaries and their fatal purposes, 
and to pledge the moral weight of their individu- 
al characters against them. 

1 fully approve of the sentiments that have been 
generally avowed in the Senate, and appreciate 
the patriotic feelings which gentlemen have ex- 
pressed in regard to the abolitionists. I have read 
with unfeigned pleasure the wise communication 
of the Governor of New-York to the Legislature, 
and am gratified to believe that there is a mass 
of intelligence and worth in that great State, as 
well as in others of the northern and middle states, 
which deeply disapprove these proceedings. But 
what I fear is that neither here nor elsewhere is 
there a sufficient perception of the imminence of 
the danger, or the potency and permanency of 
those causes which create it. Even honorable 
gentlemen from the South, who have all at stake; 
around whose hearths, and in whose bed-cham- 
bers the cry of thousands is invoking murder, in 
the name of God and Liberty—with the example 
of Jamaica and St. Domingo before them, even 
they are not sufficiently aroused to the emergency. 
I entreat them to awake; I invoke gentlemen from 
all quarters, of all parties, to unite at once, to 
combine here, in the adoption of the strongest 
measure of whieh this Government is capable, 
and thus to enter into mutual pledges to oppose, 
by all possible means, and to the last extremity, 
the destructive and exterminating doctrines of 
these terrible incendiaries. Signalize your op- 
position by the most decided action. Stamp their 
nefarious propositions. Throw the whole autho- 
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Texas. 
BY DAVID LEE CHILD, Esq. 


Tue revolt of ‘Texas has met with much s 
and patronage in the United States. We Atay pond 
that the case, which we aré about to unfold, wil] 
quicken the sympathy, and increase the patronage 
with a portion of our countrymen, yet it is fully be- 
lieved that it will fill others, and far the larger part, 
with surprise and abhorrence. Hitherto not a word 
has been published by the press of this free coun 
except from the aggressive party, who have commit- 
ted treason against a government, which they have 
again and again acknowledged to be liberal, just. 
and mild; and who must, toa greater or less ex- 
tent, pay the forfeit of their lives, if not enabled by 
the ald of the people of the United States, to tri- 
umph in a protracted and bloody war. It is mani- 
fest, that any evidence from a party so situated 
ought to be received with much distrust. ‘ 
we the last ten years, some thirty or forty 
thousand persons have removed, chiefly from the 
slave states and territories of the United States to 
Texas, a count: forming with Coahuila one of the 
states of the Mexican republic. Their reception 
has been liberal and hospitable beyond example.— 
Land has been given to them, they have been ex- 
empted from taxes and duties during ten years on the 
one hand, and protected by a high tariff against 
foreign competition in the markets for their produce 
on the other; they have the unprecedented indul- 
gence of legal proceedings in their own language, a 
matter into which national punctilio might be ex- 
pected to enter; and they have enjoyed as perfect, 
civil and religious liberty, as it seems possible for 
human institutions to secure. We will for the sat- 
isfaction of the doubting, quote two or three out of 
a great number of authorities, which we might ad- 
duce in proof of these positions. 


From a letter of David G. Burrnet, formerly of N. 
Jersey, now a Judge in Texas, to the Trustees of the 
Galveston Bay aud Texas Land Company. 1830. 


‘ No country promises a more ample remuneration 
to the industry of the inhabitants than this, and the 
laws of none hold forth a stronger protection to the 
labor of respectable emigrants.’ 


From the Arkansas Gazette, 1830. 
_ ‘Perhaps no hopes can be entertained of acquir- 
ing Texas until the people throw off their allegiance 
to the Mexican government, which they will no doubt. 
0 as soon as they shall have a reasonable pretext 
for so doing. At present the Texians are probably 
subject to as few exactions or impositions as any 
people under the sun. Their lands are given to 
them, and they are exempt from taxes of every des- 
cription, and enjoy many other privileges, which 
they could not look for under any other government.’ 
It will increase the weight of this piece of evis 
dence to add, that the paper is printed in the midst 
of the friends and neighbors, from whom about one 
half of the American settlers of Texas have gone to 
their new abode. 


From the Guide to Texas, a work which appears to 
be published under the direction of the Trustees of the 
Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company. 1835. 


‘ pe [the inhabitants of Texas,] are’ perfectly 
free, and contented with their condition, they desire 
no better. It is a free republic; like that of the U. 
States; the people choose their own rulers and make 
their own laws, and those laws exempt them from 
duties on all imported goods for their own use, and 
from all taxes for the support of government for ten 
years from their settlement. What more can they 


rity of this Government against them. Pledge| desire? And if they did, we know not to what gov- 


the authority of each Senator in his own State. 


ernment they can look with a prospect of obtaining 


Say to the abolitionists, that this Government] it.’ 


will in no event be made an instrument in your 
hands. 


The settlers were from the contiguous and neigh- 


Say to the South that this pestilential| boring states of Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, 


stream shall not be poured upon you through these| and the territory of Arkansas; and in general they 


halls. Give us the strongest measures. 
cannot adopt the proposition of my colleague, let 
us know what you cando. The matters before 
us are of the deepest consequence, and it may, 
perhaps, not be within the competence of this 
Government to effect an entire remedy of the evil. 
Something, however, can be done; you may, at 
least,save yourselves from becoming either passive- 
ly or actively accessory totheresult. Erect your- 
selves into a barrier between the opposing sec- 
tions. Save the Union if you can. 

If things go much farther, you may find this no 
easy matter, Recent experience has, thank God, 
demonstated that this Government is not strong 
enough to produce disunion. Will it be strong 
enough to prevent it if proceedings go on, which 


If you! carried staves with them, or subsequently purchased 


them from the United States. 


By the Constitution of Mexico, adopted in 1824, 
it was provided that no person should thereafter be 
born or introduced a slave into the Mexican States, 
and that all slaves then existing should be subject 
to punishment only upon trial and judgment by mag- 
istrates. ‘They were also to be paid stipulated wa- 
ges, which were to go to their masters, if the slaves 
were employed by other persons, and to be credited 
to them if they continued in the employment of 
their masters until their respective prices, to be fixed 
by magistrates, were worked out. Many regula- 
tions touching food, clothing, quantity of labor, and 
literary and religious instruction were added. It is 
sufficient for the presert purpose to say, that the in- 


inevitably make two people of us, waring on | termediate state betwixt slavery and perfect freedom 
question which, on the one side, involves exis-| was to bea sort of apprenticeship. The American 
tence, and, on the other, arrays all the fury of| settiers continued under these provisions, not only 


fanaticism? 


718 Think you, sir, that if you have not} to hold their slaves, which might be lawful, but to 
the spirit or power to trample out the brand that| bring in others which could not be lawful. 


It is 


is thrown amongst us, you can yet bring help| understood that the general mode of evading the 
when the whole land is wrapped in conflagration? | law was to represent the slaves to be apprentices, 
If, however, in your judgement it is not competent | indented for ninety-nine, or a great number of years. 


or expedient to act decisively, tell us so. 
know whot you can or will do, and we will con- 
sider it, and bring to the consideration of it a can- 


Let us| This condition of the new laborers was analogous to 


that of those already existing in the country, and it 
does not appear, that this important modification, to 


did and conciliatory temper, anxious to find safe-| which it would seem that the slaves in appearance 


ty for the Constitution in your measures. Our 
own safety is in our own keeping. I will not 
more than allude to it, for fear of misconstruction, 
but while with the most painful emotions I have 
adverted to the dangers of our situation, while 
with the most profound solicitude I entreat the 
Senate to guard against them, J know that the 
South has the power and the will to vindicate its 


assented, was contrary to the letter of any law then 
existing in'Mexico. 

On the 15th of September, 1829, the anniversary 
of Independence, and a few days after the capitula- 
tion of the Spanish expeditionary force at Tampico, 
President Guerrero, in conformity to an article of 
the Constitution, empowering him to that end, issu- 
ed a decree, abolishing slavery immediately, totally 


rights and protect itself. Even if it were desti-| and unconditionally throughout the republic. 


tute of the high spirit which characterizes it, if it 


The decree, received with applause by the civil- 


were without the resources which abound there,| ized world, not even excepting the United States, 


it would be forced into a position of self-defence! produced the 


greatest dissatisfaction among the 


by the inexorable necessities of self-preservation.| American settlers, and they determined to resist tho 


The South has drawn deep lessons of instruction} execution of it. 
from the Colonial history of France and England.| informed b 
St. Domingo and Jamaica were colonies subject| the United 


Within the present year, we were 
one of them, that he was deputed to 
tates to contract for arms and ammuni- 


to the dominion of a foreign power, and perished| tion for the purpose. A revolution in the general 


because they were colonies. 
history is not recorded in vain. 
this topic. 


Their disastrous} government having occurred about this time, the 
I will not pursue! party in power, to avoid the embarrassment of a se- 
I am here a member of the Senate of] rious affair in that remote quarter, and perhaps also 


the United States, impressed with a sense of my/| to strengthen their hands in the immediate conflict 
federal duties, and, in discharge of them, have| for the possession of the government, granted a dis- 
felt myself compelled to state my conception of| pensation of the decree so far as respected Texas. 
the perilous circumstances in which we are, be-| Of course the apprenticeship system was revived 
cuse I fear there is a fatal misconception in re-| with that territory. But to meet the flagrant abuses 


gard to them. It is possible, sir, that I may 


of which the emigrants were guilty, a law was 


have conceived them too strongly. I wish it mays enacted, that no indentures of apprenticeship. oF 
turn out so. It is erring on the safe side to mag-| contracts for service or labor, should be valid for 


nify the strength of the enemy if you intend to en- 


more than ten years from their respective dates.— 


counter him with fortitude and just preparation.| Thus our American emigrants, * born and educated 


Many friends near me see nothing on the horizon 


but a floating cloud, which the summer breeze] in 


will drive away. I see, or I think I see, the 
gathering tempest, surcharged with all the ele- 
ments of devastation. If they be right, it is hap- 
py for us all; but if they be wrong, and I right, 


in a land of liberty,” found it difficult with all their 

enuity, to carry rn “aay & into a country, which 
but for them was entirely free. They have there~ 
fore, with all their unrivalled Baa advantages, 
and their unprecedented politic privileges, remained 
in an unquiet and fearful state respecting the tenure 
by which they held slaves, and the consequences, 


and the blessed moments of preparation are| J | : to them if th nt 
thrown away until the storm bursts, they incur ye on lar oda tale Pret i wie 0 


an awful responsibility. 


the execution of the ordinary laws. They, how- 


Mr. President, I have troubled you with great! —_ continued to introduce slaves from the United 


reluctance. It is very painful to me to hear these 


States, and even engaged to some extent in the Af 


matters debated here. The presentation of these| oo) fave trade by way of Cuba. 


petitions forces the subject upon us; but it is every 
way disagreeable. Itrust the Senate will bring 
the unprofitable debate to a speedy termination by 
@ prompt and efficient discharge of its high du- 
ties, and for one I shall be silent until it acts. 





[To be continued. 





Abolitionists by no means reject the light which 
nature throws upon slavery. And in using that 


Tho Baltimore Annual Conference have resolv-! jight in connection with the light which God haé 


ed, ‘ That we are as much as ever convinced o' 
the great evil ofslavery.’ No doubt ‘ as much as 








ever,’ but how much is that!—St. Louis Obv. 


placed within, they proceed on the principles hap- 
pily laid down by Dr. Wayland. 
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